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UR  connexion  with  India  has  naturally  excited  a  curiofity 
in  this  country  rerpecling  every  thing  which  relates  to  a 
people  that  furnifh  fuch  ample  materials  to  the  ' antiquary,  the 
hiftorian,  the  geographer,  the  philofopher,  and  the  artift.  That 
curinhty  has  been,  in  fome  meafure,  gratified  by  the  various 
publications  which  have  appeared  on  Indian  laws,  cuftoms, 
manners,  religion*  and  hiftory.  To  the  labours  of  the  feveral 
authors  in  thefe  departments  we  are  much  indebted;  their  dili¬ 
gence  and  exertipns  are  highly  commendable ;  but,  though 
much  has  been  done,  yet  we  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  from  the 
ditRculties  which  attend  the  inveftigation  of  truth  on  all  thefe 
I.  fubjedls,  that  much  IHII  remains  to  be  achieved  before  we  can 
pronounce  decidedly  at  lead  upon  fome  of  the  oV^jedls  of  invef- 
ti^ation  we  have  mentioned. 

w  >  _  ^  • 

Mr.  Hodges  has  taken  pofleffinn  of  ground  which  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  hardly  at  all  preoccupied.  Any  thing  fimilar  which 
has  appeared  in  former  publications  was  only  a  palling  notice, 
and  not  profefTedly  the  object  of  the  authors.  With  refpeft  to 
nature  of  the  work,  the  author  lhall  fpeak  for  himfelf: 

*  It  is  only  matter  of  furprife,  that,  of  a  country  fo  nearly  allied 
|>ous,  fo  little  (hould  be  known.  The  public  is,  indeed,  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  learned  labours  of  gentlemen  who  have  rclided  there, 
|for  the  information  which  they  have  afforded  concerning  the  laws  and 
religion  of  the  Hindoo  tribes ;  as  well  as  for  correft  and  well- 
I’gefted  details  of  the  tranfadibns  of  the  Mogul  government..  But 
I  the  face  of  the  country,  of  its  arts,  and  natural  prqdudions,  little 
"^  yct  been  faid.  *  Gentlemen  who  have  refidcd  long  in'  India  lofe 
•e  idea  of  the  firiVimpreflion  which  that  very  curious  country  makes 
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upon  an  entire  ftranger:  the  novelty  Is  foon  effaced,  and  the  mind 
by  a  common  and  na;ur:d  operation,  if'on  diredlb  its  views  to  mi-re 
abtira(^t  fpeculation ;  rcafoning  aflumes  the  place  of  obiervation,  and 
the  travtlier  :s  lodin  the  philofoplier. 

‘  io  fuoply,  in  foine  fl  glu  degree,  this  hiatus  in  the  topopra* 

f)hical  department  of  literature,  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  fol- 
Ovvi'jg  pages,  b  will,  1  flatter  mylelf,  not  be  difagreeable  to  my 
readers  to  be  informed,  that  they  conlift  of  a  few  plaii  obfervations, 
noted  down  upon  the  fpot,  in  the  fimple  garb  of  truth,  without  the 
fmallcil  embcdiihment  from  ficlion  or  from  fanev.  They  were  chiefly 
intended  f('>r  my  own  amufement,  and  to  enable  me  to  explain  to  my 
friends  a  number  of  drawings  which  I  had  made  during  my  refidence 
in  India,  fome  of  which  accompany  the  prefeni  publication.* 

After  rcfiding  a  year  at  Madras,  Mr.  Hodges  failed  for  Ben¬ 
gal  in  February  1781,  and  arrived  in  the  Ganges  in  March.  In 
April  he  left  Calcutta,  and  travelled  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
country  to  Mongheir,  in  purfuit  of  proper  objects  to  exercife 
his  pencil.  In  accompanying  our  traveller  on  this  expedition, 
the  rc.idcr  will  be  amufed  with  the  variety  of  objects  which  are 
piefented.  V/e  felciSl  the  following  feenery  which  he  exhibits 
in  his  account  of  his  return  to  Calcutta  by  water: 

‘  From  Mongheir  I  embarked,  and  returned  by  water  to  Calcutta; 
and  here  1  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  a  ferles  of  feenery  per- 
fe^flly  now ;  the  different  boats  of  the  country,  and  the  varied  fhorcs 
of  the  Ganges.  7  his  immenfe  current  of  water  fuggefls  rather  the 
idea  of  an  ocean  than  of  a  river,  the  general  breadth  of  it  being  from 
two  to  five  miles,  and  in  fome  places  more.  The  largelt  boats  failing 
up  or  palling  down,  appear,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream,  as 
mere  points,  and  the  ealtern  (hore  only  as  a  dark  line  marking  the 
horizon.  The  rivers  I  have  feen  in  Europe,  even  the  Rhine,  appear 
as  rivulets  in  comparifon  with  this  enormous  mafs  of  water,  1  do  not 
know  a  more  pleafant  amufement  than  failing  down  the  Ganges  in  the 
warm  fealon  :  the  air,  paffing  over  the  great  reaches  of  the  river 
many  miles  in  length,  is  fo  tempered  as  to  feel  delightfully  refrelh- 
ing.  After  fun-fet  the  boats  are  generally  moored  clofe  to  the  banks, 
wher^  the  ihore  is  bold,  and  near  a  gunge  or  market,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  people.  Jt  is  common,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  w 
lee  fmall  Hindoo  temples,  with  gauts  or  paffages,  and  flights  of  fteps 
to  the  river.  In  the  mornings,  at  or  after  fun -rife,  the  women  baihcj 
in  the  river;  and  the  younger  part,  in  particular,  continue  a  con- 
fiderablc  time  in  the  water,  fporting  and  playing  like  naiads  or  fyrens. 
7’o  a  painter’s  mind,  the  fine  antique  figures  never  fail  to  preltnj 
ihemfelves  when  he  oblerves  a  beautiful  female  form  afeendirg  thde 
fteps  from  the  river,  with  wet  drapery,  which  perfedlly  difplays 
whole  perfon,  and  with  vafes  on  their  heads,  carrying  water  to  u 
temples.  A  fight  no  lefs  novel  or  extraordinary,  is  the  Eramins^' 
their  oraifons  ;  perfeftly  abflradled,  for  the  time,  to  every  pa®"; 

object,  however  attractive.  Thele 'devotees  are  generally  nake^ 
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except  a  fmaM  piece  of  drapery  round  the  middle,  A  furprifiiHg  fpiric 
of  cleanlinefs  is  t  >  be  obfereed  amoig  the  fli’jdoos :  the  Erects  of 
their  villages  are  commonly  f.vept  and  vvat  rei,  and  fand  is  freq  lently 
llrewcd  before  the  doors  of  the  houfes.  I  he  hmplicity  and  pjrfc^ly 
model!  cnarad^r  of  the  Hindoo  women  cannot  bat  an  cll  the  a'tcntion 
of  a  liranger.  With  cLiwiicail  eye  and  equal  Hep  they  procecJ  along, 
and  fciTcely  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  obferve  a  foreigner  LS 
be  p.iffes,  liovvner  new  or  lingular  his  appearance.  The  men  me 
no  lei's  remarka:  le  for  their  hol'pitallty,  and  are  conftantly  attentit  e 
to  accommodate  tiie  traveller  in  his  wants  During  the  whole  of  the 
journey  in  my  pallankeen,  who  ever  J  wanted,  as  lolling  water  for 
my  tei,  milk,  egg^  &c  S^c,  I  never  met  with  impofiiion  or  delay, 
but  always  experienced  an  uncommon  readir.efs  to  oblige,  and  that 
accompanied  with  manners  the  molt  fimple  and  accommodating. 
Jn  perfect  oppofition  is  the  iVlufiulni  m  character — haughty,  not  to 
lav  infoient :  irritable,  and  ferocion^.  I  beg,  however,  to  be  under- 
llojd  of  the  lower  clalfes  ;  for  a  Moorilh  gentleman  may  be  considered 
as  a  p-n*fecl  model  of  a  well-bred  man.  I'he  Hindoos  are  chiefly 
hulbandmen,  mannfciQurcrs,  and  merchants,  except  two  tribes — the 
Jlajapoots,  who  are  military,  and  tiie  Brainins,  who  are  ecclefiaflics. 
The  Muflulmans  may  be  clafled  as  entirely  military,  as  few  of  them 
cxercile  any  other  employment,  except  collectmg  the  revenues, 
which,  under  the  Moorilh  governments,  have  been  always  done  by 
military  force,’ 

The  next  expedition  of  our  author  was  with  the  Governor-* 
General,  Mr.  Haftings,  to  Benares*,  an  expedition  fince  ren- 
I  dered  famous  by  the  importance  given  to  it  in  one  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment.  In  his  way  to  Benares  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing,  at  Moonhier,  fome  di [lance  from  Patna,  the  ruins  of 
a  mofque,  the  figure  of  whofc  dome  he  prefers  to  all  thofe  of 
I  European  conftruvSlionv  -  —  -  — 

I  ‘  This  building,  though  not  large,  is  certainly  very  beautiful :  it 
is  a  fquare,  with  pavilion^^rifing  from  the  angles;  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  majeftic  dome,  the  top  of  which  is  fliiifhcd  by  what  the  Indian 
architeds  call  a  callus  :  the  line  of  the  curve  of  the  dome  is  not 
broken,  but  is  continued  by  an  inverted  curve  until  it  flnilhes  in  a 
crefeent.  I  cannot  hut  greatly  prefer  this  to  the  manner  in  which  all 
great  domes  are  finilhed  in  F4aiope,  by  eroding  a  fmall  building  on 
I  the  top,  which,  at  the  point  of  contad  with  the  dome,  has  a  lharp 
I  angle.  The  outer  furface  of  this  dome  is  ornamented  by  plantane 
1  leaves  cut  in  ftone,  covering  the  whole ;  the  lines  interfed  each  other 
ti  in  great  lozenges,  and  fo  m  altogether  a  beautiful  ornament.  The 
jj  great  entrance  to  the  mofque  is  fimilar  to  mnny  of  the  doors  to  our 
large  Gothic  cathedrals,  having  columns  diminilhing,  as  it  were,  in 
perfpedive  to  the  inner  door.  There  is  a  large  tank  belonging  to  it, 
w'ith  feveral  buildings  rifing  from  the  w'ater,  containing  pavilion^. 
The  whole,  however,  is  much  decayed.* 
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The  fliort  account  he  gives  of  the  tranfaflions  at  Benares 
agrees  with  every  account,  but  that  of  the  managers  of  the  im. 
peachment,  and  are  already  well  known  to  the  public.  Turn¬ 
ing  from  thefe  tranfacfions,  he  gives  a  defcription  of  the  city  of 
Benares.  Some  Hindoo  ruins  attraft  his  attention,  from  difco- 
verine  in  various  parts  of  them  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitefture : 

*  During  my  ftudies  at  Benares,  when  I  was  making  drawinc^s  of 
feme  Bramins,  and  fevcral  other  perfons  who  were  entering  and  de^ 
parting  from  a  temple  named  Vifs  Vislha,  mv  attention  was  called 
to  the  building  itfelf ;  and  the  more  I  regarded  it,  the  more  I  was 
furprifed  to  dilcover  ornaments  upon  it  which  were  familiar  to  my 
eyes.  1  then  determined  to  make  a  iketch  of  the  whole,  which  I 
executed,  as  well  as  a  more  complete  drawing  of  one  of  the  columns; 
for  on  accurately  obferving  the  building  in  all  its  parts,  1  found  each 
column  to  contain  the  different  ornaments  which  were  found  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  building.* 

We  are  as  much  ftruck  as  Mr.  Hodges  could  poflibly  be 
when  we  view  the  column  which  he  has  given  of  the  temple  of 
Vifs  Vislha.  1  hough  the  form  be  not  exadlly  the  fame,  yet  the 
ftyle  is  what  every  one  rnuft  confider  as  Grecian;  and  though 
fume  may  confider  it  as  overcharged  with  ornament,^yet,  taking 
it  altogether,  it  forms  an  elegant  whole,  which  we  have  i.cver 
feen  furpafled.  It  is  foinewhat  extraordinary  that  the  Jicur-de-ih 
fhould  be  the  prominent  ornament  of  this  column :  it  appears 
under  the  capital,  again  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  and  laftly 
above  the  bafe.  Is  Mr.  Hodges  fure  that  he  copied  the  orna¬ 
ments  corre£lly?  In  this  place  our  author  gives  his  ideas  on 
the  different  ftyles  of  architedlure;  but  as  the  fubftance  of  what 
he  here  fays  has  already  appeared  in  a  former  publication,  we 
do  not  think  it  requifite  to  enter  into  a  detail  upon  the  fubjeft. 
We  cannot,  however,  quit  it  without  joining  him  in  thinking 
that  our  architefts  betray  much  fervility,  and  want  of  true  ge¬ 
nius,  in  adhering  fo  fcrupuloufly  as  they  do  to  Grecian  forms. 
We  think  that  the  forms  might  be  infinitely  varied,  and  give  a 
fcopc  to  fancy  and  genius,  of  which  our  timid  architects  feem 
to  have  no  conception.  The  beft  of  them  contents  himfelf  with 
ringing  a  few  paltry  changes  on  a  contracted  fcale,  when  every 
form,  and  every  combination  of  form,  is  in  his  power.  Wc 
are  fatisfied  that  an  emancipation  of  this  kind  would  produce 
many  manjiersy  but,  under  the  guidance  of  genius  and  taitc,  of 
what  beauties  might  it  not  be  productive  ?  Thefe  are  but  taint 
hints,  for  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  differtation  of  tbe  kind.  A 
go»d  treatife  on  the  fcience  of  architecture  (at  prefent  it  is  not 
4  fcience]  would  be  a  moft  acceptable  prefent  to  the  world. 
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After  having  finifhed  his  drawings  at  Benares  Mr.  Hodges 
made  an  excurfion  into  the  hills  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  of 
Bauglepoor.  'I'he  religion  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  hills  diflFer  totally  both  from  thofc  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Moors.  They  had  exercifed  the  profedion  of  freebooters  ,  liv¬ 
ing  by  the  plunder  they  collcdled  in  their  incurfions,  till  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  refident  at  Bauglcpoor,  by  a  condud  equally  po¬ 
litic  and  humane,  gained  upon  their  attentions,  and  rendered 
them  not  only  peaceable,  but  the  defenders  of  the  country  they 
had  been  accultom^d  to  ravage.  The  account  of  the  annual 
facrifice  of  thefe  highlanders,  to  which  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
author  were  invited,  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  their 
civilifation : 

«  The  ceremony  took  place  about  nine  oVlock.  Before  a  fmall 
hut,  and  about  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  was  raifed  a  kind  of  altar 
made  of  bamboos.  The  grand  facrifice  was  preceded  by  the  decola- 
tion  of  a  kid  and  a  cock,  the  heads  of  which  were  thrown  upon  the 
altar,  and  there  remained :  little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  by  any  of  the  party  prefent.  An  hour  or 
more  afterwards  we  were  apprifed  that  the  principal  rite  was  about 
to  be  performed,  and  we  repaired  in  confequence,  without  lofs  of 
lime,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

*  The  people  had  purchafed  a  fine  large  bufFaloe,  which  they  had 
fan  ned,  and  were  now  dragging  with  ropes  by  the  horns  towards 
the  fpot  where  the  kid  and  the  cock  had  been  already  facrificed. 
The  animal  was  brought,  with  much  difficulty,  to  the  place  of  fa¬ 
crifice  where  the  chief  of  the  village  attended :  he  was  perfedly 
na  cd,  except  a  cloth  round  his  middle,  and  held  a  large  and  bright 
fabre  in  his  hand.  ‘  The  place  round  the  altar  was  fjon  crowded  with 
people;  men,  women,  and  children  attended,  and  the  young  men 
were  all  perfeftly  naked.  -  To  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  animal,  they 
firft  ham-llringed  him,  and  then  began  the  dreadful  operation.  The 
chief  Hood  on  the  left  fide  of  the  animal,  and  with  his  fabre  ilriking 

I  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  near  to  the  fhoulder,  mull  have  given  cx- 
ifitcpain  to  the  poor  animal,  who  exprefled  it  with  great  violence, 
writhing,  bellowing,  and  ftruggling  with  thole  that  held  him  ;  in- 
id,  their  utmoft  exertions  were  fcarcely  fufiicient  to  prevent  him 
m  breaking  away.  This  honid  bufinefs  continued  for  the  fpace 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  fpine  of  the  neck  was 
:  through.  When  the  animal  fell,  the  Melchifedeck  of  the  day 
I  continued  his  work,  and  it  was  fome  time  before  the  head  was 
ife^lly  feparated.  Previous  to  the  lall  llroke,  he  feemed  to  paufe, 
dan  univerfal  filence  reigned  :  when  this  was  given,  he  Hood  per- 
erecl,  and,  by  raifing  the  arm  which  held  the  fabre  to  the  ut- 
>ftextenfion,  feemed  to  give  the  fignal  lo  the  multitude,  who  ruffied 
and  began  fcooping  up  the  blood  of  the  animal,  which  had  liberally 
Wed  from  him  on  the  ground.  This  they  drank  up,  mixed  as  ic 
with  the  dull  and  loam,  and  befmeareef  each  otner  with  their 
nds.  Bodies  of  them  rufacd  over  bodies,  and  rolling  in  confufed 
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heaps,  they  appealed  like  an  afrcinllage  of  demons  or  bacchanals  In 
their  mod  frantic  mon.ents,  i  he  body  was  next  cut  to  pieces,  and* 
devour 'd;  the  head,  iiowevcr,  was  relervcd,  as  thofc  of  the  kid  and 
the  cock:  fo  various  are  n)cn  in  their  concepiicns  concernirg  what 
may  be  moll  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  After  tiic  completion  of  th;s 
facritice,  they  retired  to  their  feveral  habitations  in  parties,  ana  be¬ 
gan  the  reioicirg  of  the  day,  which,  indeed,  was  d.voted  to  uni- 
verfal  revelling  and  intox  cation  ;  and  !  could  have  wifiitd,  for  ihe 
honour  of  the  fair  fex,  that  ihefe  latter  exceffes  had  been  confined  to 
the  men.  After  the  rights  of  Bacchus  had  far  exceeded  the  I  ound? 
of  temperance,  thofe  who  w'ere  capable  of  fulfaining  an  ereft  pofuicn 
began  dancing,  men  and  w'omen  prom.fcuoufly ;  others,  in  parties, 
roared  cur  their  extravagant  j' y  in  fucl'i  drains,  as  may  be  fuppofed 
adapted  to  t!'»e  pn  lent  date  of.  tae  performcis;  and  the  night  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  dead  filence.’ 

The  author  now  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  remained  thers 
from  the  1 5ih  of  May,  1782,  to  the  jCth  of  January,  1783, 
when  he  pr  ceeded  on  a  new  tour  to  Allahabad,  Cawnpoor, 
Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  and  Oud.  His  next  excurfion  was  to 
Etaya,  Jefwi)ntnagur,  O'Krainc,  Shekoabad,  Fyrozabad,  Eta- 
madpoor,  Shah  Dara,  Agra,  Futtypoor  Sieri,  and  the  fortrefs 
of  Gawlior.  He  now  determined  to  return  to  Calcutta  bv  a 
difFereiit  rout,  and  failing  down  the  rivers  Gonmty  and  the 
Ganges,  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  on  the  24th  of  September.  . 

P'or  the  particulars  of  thefe  tours  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itfelf,  our  limits  only  permitting  us  to  infert  the 
author’s  defeription  of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Acbar,  a  few 
miles  from  Agra,  and  to  give  to  the  public  his  fhort  refleftions 
on  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  India-: 

*  At  the  difiance  of  three  cofs,  or  a  little  more,  from  Agr;?,  on  the 
great  high  road  leading  to  Dehli,  at  a  place  called  Secundrii,  Hards 
the  tomb  of  the  Kmperor  Acbar.  This  enormous  building  is  feated 
in  a  garden,  regularly  planted  both  with  foreft  and  fruit-trees,  and 
many  flowering  thrubs,  and  walled  round,  which  is  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  fpace  of  upwards  of  twenty  Englifh  acres.  The  monument  is 
raifed  in  the  centre  cf  the  garden;  it  is  a  fquare  building,  with  gates 
in  the  centre  cn  each  fide,  and- great  pavilions  at  the  angles  and  over 
the  gates:  it  confilh  of  five  feveral  flories,  which  gradually  diminiCi 
with  pavilions  at  each  angle.  The  dom'es  cf  the  feveral  pavilions 
are  of  white  marble,  th.e  reft  of  the  building  is  of  red  ftone,  in  parts 
intermixed  with  white  marble.  The  fifth  or  upper  ftory  is'  entirelr 
of  while  marble,  and  has  a  range  of  windows  running  round  each 
fide,  which  are  fret  work,  cut  out  of  the  folid  flab.  The  pavilio:s 
that  finilh  this  ftory  are  likevvife  of  marble  ;  thefe  have  been  gready 
damaged,  as  I  was  told,  by  lightning,  and  by  an  earthquake. 
of  the  pavilions  is  quite  gone,  and  the  domts  of  the  others  are  grer. 
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injured.  The  infide  of  this  upper  ftory  is  curioufly  inlaid  with  black 
marble,  exprelTive  of  certain  paHages  from  the  Koran;  and  I  was  in- 
farmed  by  a  critic  in  Pcrfian  writing,  that  it  is  in  the  moll  perfe6l 
fiyle.  Oil  each  ftory  ol  this  builair.g  are  large  terraftes,  which,  in 
the  times  of  the  Emperors  jehan’guire  and  jehan,  had  coverings  of 
gold  cloth,  fupported  by  pillars  of  lilver.  Under  the  (hade  of  thefe 
awnings  the  mollahs,  or  prielis,  of  the  religion  of  A'lahommed  con- 
verfed  with  men  of  learning, 

<  'I'he  principal  entrance  is  by  a  grand  gate  leading  to  the  gar¬ 
den;  the  front  highly  ornamented  with  moftics  of  diftcrent-coloured 
marbles,  inlaid  in  copartments.  On  either  fide  the  centre  are  two 
ftories  of  pointed  arches,  and  large  recclTcs ;  in  the  upper  ftory  is  a 
door  in  the  centre,  and  a  window  over  it,  with  a  oallulbade  in  front ; 
the  lower  rccefles  have  one  window  in  each.  In  the  centre  is  one  vail 
pointed  arch;  and  this  part  of  the  biiildlng  rii'es  very  confiderably 
above  the  fide  over  the  two  ftories  which  have  been  juft  deferibed. 
On  the  top,  and  fomewhat  behind  the  front  of  this  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  raifed  on  fquare  columns,  are  two  farcophagi  of  black  marble  ; 
and  two  others  immediately^  behind  the  back  front  "of  the  gate,  an- 
fwering  to  thofe  in  the  principal  front.  At  each  angle  of  the  gate 
(this  building  being  an  oblong  fquare)  arc  minarets  of  white  marolc, 
rifing  to  a  great  height,  in  part  fluted  ;  above  the  flutes,  half  way  up 
the  minarets,  are  balluftrades ;  and  there  is  likevvife  one  near  the  top* 
Thefe  minarets  were  formerly  crowned  with  open  pavilions,  and 
finifhed  with  domes,  which  have  long  fincc  been  deftroyed.  In  thefe 
minarets  are  ftaircafes,  leading  to  the  two  balconies  that  furround 
them.  A  large  print,  by  that  excellent  artift  Air.  Brown,  has  been 
engraved  and  publiftied  from  a  pijlure  of  this  gate,  which  gives  a 
more  perfedl  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  it  than  words  are  aole  to  ev- 
ptefs.  Through  this  gate  we  pafs  into  a  vaft  open  hall,  which  rifes 
in  a  dome  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  building.  This  hall  was,  by  the 
order  of  the  Emperor  Jehanguire,  the  fon  of  Acbar;  highly  decoriited 
with  painting  and  gilding  ;  but  in  the  lapfe  of  time  it  was  found  to  be 
gone  greatly  to  decay ;  and  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  either  from 
fuperltition  or  avarice,  ordered  it  to  be  entirely  defaced,  and  the  walls 
whitened.  From  this  hall,  through  a  fimiiar  arch  to  that  in  the  front, 
we  defeend  into  the  garden ;  and  the  whole  of  the  tomb  dilplays  itfclf 
through  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees.  This  avenue  is  paved  with  ftone  : 
in  the  centre  is  a  large  fquare  bafon,  which  was  formerly  filled  with 
water,  but  was  quite  dry  when  I  faw  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  bafoii 
was  a  fountain,  the  pipe  only  remaining  :  the  fapply  of  water,  indeed, 
had  apparently  been  confiderable  here,  for  all  through  the  middle  of 
the  avenue,  and  on  either  fide,  we  obferved  channels,  which  muft  have 
been  defigned  for  aqueduds,  but  which  were  then  dry.  At  fume 
Imall  dillance  from  the  principal  building  rifes  a  high  open  gate,  en- 
^ly  of  white  marble,  of  exquifite  beauty. 

*  A  blazing  eaftern  fun  ftiining  full  on  this  building,  compofed  of 
fuch  varied  materials,  produces  a  glare  of  fplendour  almcft  beyond 
the  Imagination  of  an  inhabitant  of  thefe  northern  climates  to  con- 
and  the  prefenl  folitude  that  reigns  over  the  whole  of  the 
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ncgltflcd  garden,  excites  involunt.irily  a  rrelancholy  pcnfivencfs, 
'/\htr  viewing  \h\>  monument  of  an  Emperor  w'hL>fe  great  adtionv 
have  refounded  through  the  world,  and  whofe  liberality  and  hu. 
inanity  were  his  h.ghelt  praife,  1  became  defirous  of  feeing  even  that 
ft.  re  which  ccntnincd  ids  crumbling  remains  '1  here  was  an  olJ 
mollah  who  attended  and  had  the  keys  of  the  interior  of  the  bi.ild- 
ing  (which  is  ll.ll  held  in  veneration),  and  who  obtains  a  precarioui 
fubfiftcncc  by  Ihcwing  it  to  the  curious  tiaveller.  The  inhde  of  the  a 
tomb  is  a  vaft  hall,  occupying  the  whole  fpace  cf  the  interior  of  the 
building,  which  terminates  in  a  dome  ;  a  few  windows  at  the  top  ad¬ 
mit  a  *  dim  religious’  light,  and  the  whole  is  lined  with  white  mar¬ 
ble.  In  the  centre  the  body  is  depofited  in  a  farcophagus  of  plain 
white  marble,  on  which  is  written,  in  black  marble  inlaid,  finiply 
'  the  name  of 

A  C  B  A  R. 

*  From  the  fummit  of  the  minarets  in  the  front  a  fpedator’s  eye 
may  range  over  a  prodigious  circuit  of  country,  not  lefs*than  thirty 
liiilcs  in  a  direct  line,  the  whole  of  wdiich  is  flat,  and  filled  with 
ruins  of  ancient  grandeur:  the  river  Jumna  is  feen  at  fome  diftance, 
and  the  glittering  towers  of  Agra.  1  his  line  country  exhibits,  in  its 
prefeiit  Hate,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  confequences  of  a  bad  go¬ 
vernment,  of  wild  ambition,  and  the  horrors  attending  civil  difi'tn- 
fions ;  for  when  the  governors  of  this  country  were  in  plenitude  of 
power,  and  cxercifed  their  rights  with  wlfdom,  from  the  excellency 
of  its  climate,  with  fome  degree  of  induftry,  it  muft  have  been  a 
perfefi  garden;  but  now  all  is  defolation  and  filence.  Surrounding 
the  monument  of  Acbar  are  many  tombs;  fome  cf  them  very  beauti¬ 
ful :  moft  probably  they  cover  the  remains  of  certain  branches  of  his 
family.  The  traditionary  report  is  here,  that  they  are  the  tombs  of 
his  wives.’ 


•  I  cannot  look  back  at  the  various  feenes  through  which  I  paffed 
in  thefe  excurfions,  without  almoft  involuntarily  indulging  a  train  of 
refledlions  relative  to  the  flate  of  the  arts  under  this  as  well  as  under 
the  Hindoo  government.  I'he  amazing  monuments  which  arc  Hill 
to  be  found  in  India,  prove  the  Muflulman  conquerors  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  at  leall  to 
have  had  a  tafte  for  grand  compofition  ;  in  painting,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  only  cxercifed  themielves  in  miniature,  many  of  which  are 
highly  beautiful  in  compofition  and  in  delicacy  of  colour;  their  at¬ 
tempts  in  this  art  have  alfo  been  confined  to  water-colours ;  and  they 
have  laboured  under  a  further  difadvantage,  the  religion  of  Mahom- 
med  prohibiting  all  refemblanCcs  of  animated  nature.  Whether  the 
^rabs  have  ever  tranfgrefled  the  law  in  this  point,  I  know  not ;  but 
probably,  on  account  of  the  remotenefs  of  India  from  the  original 
feat  of  the  religion  of  iMahommed,  it  may  have  loft  much  of  its  ri¬ 
gour,  and  may  therefore  have  left  the  princes  of  India  at  more  li¬ 
berty  to  indulge  themfclves  in  this  elega.nt  ait, 
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»  In  fculpturc  there  are  no  inflar.ces  of  excellence  among  the 
Moors,  except  in  the  Taje  Mahael  at  Agra,  upon  which  tJicre  arc 
flowers  carved  with  confidcrable  ability. 

‘  The  Hindoos  appear  to  me  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  Mahomrredans 
in  the  ornamental  parts  of  architcdure.  S  nne  of  the  fculptiircs  in 
their  buildings  are  very  highly  to  be  commen  ied  for  the  beauty  of 
the  execution  ;  they  may,  indeed,  be  fai.l  to  be  very  fin<-dy  drawn, 
and  cut  with  a  peculiar  fiiarpncfs.  T  he  inllance  which  is  produced 
in  this  work  of  a  column  from  the  temple  of  Vifs  Visfha,  at  Benares, 
will  prove  it,  although  cut  in  free-done.  A  fimilar  inllance  cut  in 
black  bafalt,  in  the  colledion  of  Charles  Townley,  Eh],  (  iii  which 
are  ornaments  fimilar  to  thofe  which  is  referred  to  above)  is  a  drik>< 
ing  proof  of  their  power  in  this  art.  This  column  was  brought  from 
Gour,  an  ancient  city  (now  totally  demoliihed),  fituated  on  the 
callern  (hore  of  the  Ganges,  nearly  oppofiie  to  Rajemahel.  I  have 
feen  many  inftances  of  call-mcial  llatucs,  relntivc  to  Hindoo  mytho¬ 
logy,  that  prove  their  perfctul  knowledge  in  the  art  of  catling.  Thefe 
works,  as  they  apply  to  the  religion  of  Bramah,  are  both  curious  and 
valuable;  but,  as  they  are  purely  mythological,  the  artiils  have  only 
confidered  the  fymboHcal  charadlcr  ;  without  the  proper  attention, 
and  perhaps  without  a  power  of  giving  a  perfed  beautiful  form,  fuch 
as  we  fee  in  the  Grecian  fiatues. 

*  The  paintings  of  the  Hindoos,  as  they  are,  like  their  fculprare, 
chiefly  applied  to  reprefent  the  objedls  of  their  religious  worlhip,  arc 
certainly  not  fo  perfecl  as  the  IVloorifti  piclures,  which  are  all  j  or- 
traits.  A  conflant  lludy  of  fimple  nature,  it  is  well  knowm,  will 
produce  a  refemblance  which  is  fometimes  aftonifhing,  and  which  the 
painter  of  ideal  objeds  never  can  arrive  at.* 

The  public  is. much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hodges  for  this  elegant 
work,  which  will  afford  both  amufement  and  inftruclion.  We 
could  wifh,  however,  that  he  had  been  more  minute  and 
fcientific  in  his  defeription  of  Indian  architctSIure,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  he  had  afeertained,  by  adlual  admeafurement,  the  pro¬ 
portions  the  inhabitants  ■  of '  India  hav'e'  oblerved  in  their 
buildings. 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  author's  travels, 
and  fourteen  views,  and  other  er*gravings,  executed  in  a  fupe¬ 
rior  ftyle,  which,  while  they  do  juftice  to  Mr.  Hodges  as  a 
draughtfman,  do  equal  credit  to  the  artifls  he  has  employed. 
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Art.  II.  The  Natural  Hijlory  of  Birds.  From  the  French  of  the 

Count  de  Buffon.  lilujiruted  with  Engravin<^i\  and  a  Pr,fac'^ 

Notes^  and  Addithm.^  hy  the  TranjLtor,  pp.  4596.  8vo.  9  vols. 

3I.  I2S.  boards.  Strahan,  Cadell,  and  Murray.  London, 

^793- 

tT  cannot  be  queftioned,  that  to  prefent  the  EngHfii  reader 
with  an  additional  work  ot  a  writer  fo  univcrfally  celebrated 
as  the  late  illuiliious  French  naturalifl,  muft  be  deemed  a  very 
acceptable  fcrvicc.  His  hiilories  of  the  earth,  of  man,  and  of 
quadrupeds,  are  already  well  known  in  this  country  by  tranfla- 
tions  and  abridgments  ;  and  to  have  fullered  fo  large  and  pleating 
a  part  of  his  lab^ours  as  that  which  treats  on  birds  to  remain  un- 
naturalifed  among  us,  would  have  been  a  julf  imputation  on 
our  induftry  and  curiofity.  7'he  tafk  feems  to  have  fallen  into 
hands  not  unqualified  to  do  it  juftice.  It  is  executed  by  no 
means  in  the  fervile  fpirit  of  a  drudge,  but  w'ith  the  free  pen  of 
a  perfon  accuftomed  both  to  think  and  write  for  himfelf. 

In  a  very  well  written  preface  the  tranflator  gives  an  account 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  original  work  was  compofed,  and  of 
the  refpedtive  (hares  taken  in  it  by  the  Count  de  BufFon  and  his 
able  coadjutor,  M.  Gueneau  de  Monbeillard.  He  then  cha- 
rafterifes  his  own  performance ,  and  we  (hall  copy  the  pafl’age, 
both  for  the  fake  of  the  information  in  point  of  fa6t  it  will  afford 
our  readers,  and  the  fpecimen  it  will  give  of  his  own  unfettered 
ftyle : 

*  In  tranflating  this  work,  I  have  ftudled  to  transfufe  the  fpirit  of 
the  author  into  our  language.  I  was  awar^  of  the  tendency  to  adopt 
foreign  idioms,  and  1  was  folicitous  to  avoid  that  cenfure.  How  far 
I  have  fucceeded,  the  public  will  judge.  Zoological  deferiptions  aim 
not  only  at  perfpicuity,  but  require  the  moll  minute  accuracy  ;  in  fuch 
parts,  therefore,  where  the  lubjedl  afliimes  a  loftier  tone,  1  have 
lluck  clofe  to  the  original ;  1  have  endeavoured  to  obferve  a  cor- 
refponding  elevation  of  llyle.  There  are  fome  fprightly  turns  in  the 
French  which  the  mafculine  charafler  of  our  language  will  not  admit; 
but  thefe  inferior  beauties  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  llrength  and 
dignity  of  its  expreffion.  The  philofophy  likewife  of  that  ingenious 
people  has  a  certain  diffufe  fuperficial  call,  not  altogether  fuiied  to 
the  manly  fenfe  of  the  Britifli  nation.  The  tranflator  fhould  have  a 
regard  to  the  tafte  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  addrelTes ;  and,  on 
proper  occafions,  he  may,  with  advantage,  be  permitted  to  abridge 
and  condenfe. 

‘  I  have  difeovered  in  the  text  a  few  inaccuracies  which  1  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  corredl.  A  few  notes  which  I  have  fubjoined, 
will  ferve  to  elucidate  the  pafTages.  1  have  confulted  the  latcll  au¬ 
thors  who  have  either  written  exprefsly  on  Ornithology,  or  who  have 

occafiunally 
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occaiionally  handled  the  fubjed ;  and  the  additions  which  I  have 
thereby  been  enabkd  to  make,  will,  1  trull,  prove  not  unacceptable. 

1  have  beftowed  particular  attention  to  the  nomchtlaiure,  which  it  is 
the  principal  aim  of  fyllems  to  hx  and  aiceriain.  Thefe  productions 
willi  no  doubt,  rank  very  low  in  the  cllimation  of  the  philoibplicr ; 
yet  they  muil  iVill  be  regarded  as  ufcful  helps  towards  the  lludv  of 
ratural  hillory.  It  was  tiie  want  of  them  that  fo  often  cccalions  fuch 
obfeurity  and  uncertainty  in  the  writings  of  the  anci.*nt  naturali.'ls.  If 
10  difeover  the  narre  of  an  animal  or  a  vegcra' Ic,  \vc  were  obliged 
to  fearch  over  and  compare  a  whole  feries  of  d  ’feri;  tions,  the  fatigue 
woild  be  intolerable.  No  perlbn  objeds  to  a  didiona  y  becaufe  the 
word^^oliow  alphabetically,  and  not  according  to  their  gradation  of 
meaning,  if  by  means  of  arrangement,  how  artiticial  I'oever,  we 
cii),  from  a  few  Ouvious  characters,  refer  an  objed  fuccelfively  to 
its  order,  its  genus,  and  its  fpecies,  we  ihali  tiace  out  its  name,  and 
thence  learn  it^  properties  with  eafe  and  pleaiure;  and  even  though 
contiguous  divifions  always  run  into  one  another,  the  number  rf  pofll- 
ble  trials  is  at  any  rate  much  limited,  and  the  labour  of  the  invelli- 
gation  abridged.  To  complete  natural  hillory  requires  the  union  of 
Buffon  and  J  inrasus.  With  this  view,  therefore,  1  have  given  an 
abllr.td  of  the  Linna^an  claffification  of  bitds  from  the  lall  edition  of 
his  Syjiema  Nature,  by  Gmelin,  in  1788  ;  and  to  each  article  of  the 
work  1  have  joined  his  names  and  fynonyms,  with  a  tranflation  of  the 
fpecific  charader.  Moll  of  the  other  additions  I  owe  to  Mr.  I  atham, 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  Pennant :  I  fhould  be  ungrateful  did  I  not 
acknowledge  the  affillance  which  I  have  received  from  the  various  and 
entertaining  works  of  this  amiable  naturaliil.* 

We  have  compared  many  paflages  of  all  kinds  in  this  tranfla¬ 
tion  with  the  originaL  and  in  general  find  that  the  fenfe  of  the 
author  is  fully  comprehended,  and  adequately  exprefled,  though 
with  a  ftudied  concifenefs,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
give  it  too  much  the  air  of  an  abridgment.  The  tranflator  has, 
indeed,  omit'ed  no  circumflance  of  fact  or  defeription  ;  but  in 
the  philofophical  and  rhetorical  palTages-hc  has  very  freely  adfed 
2%2iprun  'r  of  the  periods  of  the  eloquent,  and  fornetimes  fiinci- 
ful,  original.  Without  fuch  a  libertv,  indeed,  he  could  not 
have  got  the  nine  quartos  of  the  French  into  as  many  Englilh 
oilavos,  with  fewer  pages.  A  few  critical  pafl'ages  refpeiting 
the  names  of  ancient  authors  and  their  application,  we  find  en¬ 
tirely  omitted;  but  we  confefs  that  in  Buffon  thefe  are  often  te¬ 
dious,  and  not  very  inierefting.  Some  notes  criticifing,  often 
not  very  liber^illy,  modern  authors,  arc  iikewife  left  out;  but, 
in  return,  the  tranflator  has  added  fome  of  his  own,  corrcwling 
the  text.  On  the  whole,  he  has  exercifed  a  free  jud^-ment  in 
his  work,  and  we  are  not  difpofed  to  cenfure  him  on  that  account. 

I  The  additions  in  his  appendix,  relative  to  fyilems  of  ornithology, 

I  and  birds  fince  difcovercd,  cannot  fail  of  bcin<^  very  ufefu]. 

I  We 
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Wc  fliall  now  prefent  to  our  readers  a  fpecimen  or  two,  by 
which  they  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  tbU 
tranflation  is  written : 

-  The  PEACOCK. 

Le  PaoJty  Buff. 

Pa*vo  LriJlatuSi  Linn,  and  Ginel. 

The  CrejUd  Peaccck,  Lath. 

*  If  empire  belonged  to  beauty  and  not  to  (Irength,  the  peacock 
would  undoubtedly  be  king  of  the  birds  ;  for  upon  noile  of  them  has 
Nature  poured  her  treafures  with  fuch  profufion.  Dignity  of  appear¬ 
ance^  noblenefs  of  demeanor,  elegance  of  form,  fweetnefs  arid  deli¬ 
cacy  of  proportions,  whatever  marks  dillindion  and  commands  re- 
fpecl,  have  been  bellowed.  A  light  waving  tuft,  painted  with  the 
richell  colours,  adorns  its  head,  and  raifes  without  opprclTing  it.  Its 
xxiatchlefs  plumage  feems  to  combine  all  that  delights  the  eye  in  the 
foft  delicate  tints  of  the  fined  flowers  ;  all  that  dazzles  it  in  the  fpark- 
ling  luilre  of  the  gems ;  and  all  that  adonifhes  it  in  the  grand  difplay 
of  the  rainbow.  But  not  only  has  Nature  united,  in  the  plumage 
of  the  peacock,  to  form  a  mader-piece  of  magnificence,  all  the  co¬ 
lours  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  (he  has  feleded,  mingled,  diadcd,  melted 
them  with  her  inimitable  per.cil,  and  formed  an  unrivalled  pidure, 
where  they  derive  from  their  mixture  and  their  contrad  new  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  effeds  of  light  fo  fublime,  that  our  art  can  neither  imitate 
nor  deferibe  them. 

*  Such  appears  the  plumage  of  the  peacock,  when  at  eafe  he  faun- 
ters  alone  in  a  fine  vernal  day.  But  if  a  female  is  prefented  fuddenly 
to  his  view;  if  the  fires  of  love,  joined  to  the  fecret  influence  of  the 
fcafon,  roufe  him  from  his  tranquillity,  and  infpire  him  with  new  ar¬ 
dour  and  new  delires  ;  his  beauties  open  and  expand,  his  eyes  become 
animated  and  expreflive,  his  tuft  flutters  on  his  head,  and  exprelTes  the 
warmth  that  dirs  within ;  the  long  feathers  of  the  tail,  rifing,  difplay 
their  dazzling  richnefs ;  the  head  and  neck  bending  nobly  back¬ 
wards,  trace  their  fliadow  gracefully  on  that  (hining  ground,  where 
the  fun-beams  play  in  a  thoufand  ways,  continually  extinguilhed  and 
renewed,  and  feem  to  lend  new  ludre,  more  delicious  and  more  en¬ 
chanting ;  new  colours,  more  vaiiegated  and  more  harmonious;  each 
movement  of  the  bird  produces  new  (hades,  numberlefs  cluders  of 
waving,  fugitive  reflections,  which  ever  vary  and  ever  pleafe. 

*  It  is  then  that  the  peacock  feems  to  fpread  out  all  his  beauties, 
only  to  delight  his  female,  who,  though  denied  the  rich  attire,  is  cap¬ 
tivated  with  its  difplay;  the  livelinefs  which  the  ardour  of  love 
mingles  with  his  gedurcs,  adds  new  grace  to  his  movements,  which 
are  naturally  noble  and  dignified,  and  which,  at  this  time,  arc  accom^ 
panied  with  a  drong  hollow  murmur  expreflive  of  dcfire. 

'  But  this  brilliant  plumage,  which  furpafles  the  glow  of  the  richell 
flowers,  like  them  alfo  is  fubjedl  to  decay;  and  each  year  the  pea¬ 
cock  (beds  his  honours.  As  if  afliamed  at  the  lofs  of  his  attire,  he 
avoids  being  feen  in  this  humiliating  condition,  and  conceals  himfclf 

in 
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the  darkeft  retreats,  till  a  new  fprlng  reftores  his  wonted  orna- 
tnents,  and  again  introduces  him  to  receive  the  homage  p;iid  to 
be^iuiy;  for  it  is  pretended,  that  he  is  really  fenfible  to  admiration, 
and  that  a  Toothing  and  attentive  gaze  is  the  moll  certain  means  to 
engage  him  to  difplay  his  decorations ;  but  the  look  of  indifference 
chills  his  vivacity,  and  makes  him  clofe  his  ireafures/ 

‘The  PARADISE  GRAKLE. 

‘  Le  Martin^  Buff, 

‘  Faradifea  TrijHsy  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

‘  Gracula  T'riftisy  Lath.  Ind, 

‘  Merula  Pbilifpenjis^  Briff. 

‘  This  bird  feeds  upon  infedls,  and  the  havoc  which  it  makes  is  the 
more  confiderable,  as  it  has  a  gluttonous  appetite :  the  various  forts 
of  flies  and  caterpillars  are  its  prey.  Like  the  carrion  crows  and 
magpies,  it  hovers  about  the  horfes,  the  oxen,  and  the  hogs,  in  fearch 
of  the  vermin  which  often  torment  thefe  animals  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  exhauft  them,  and  even  occafion  death.  The  patient  quadrupeds 
are  glad  to  get  r  d  of  thefe,  and  fuffer,  without  moleftation,  often  ten 
or  twelve  Paradife  Grakles  to  perch  on  their  back  at  once :  but  the 
intruders  are  not  content  with  this  indulgence;  the  Ikin  need  not  be 
laid  bare  by  fome  wound;  the  birds  will  peck  with  their  bill  into  the 
raw  flelh,  and  do  more  injury  than  the  vermin  which  they  extrad. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  carnivorous  birds,  whofe  pru¬ 
dence  direds  them  to  attack  openly  none  but  the  weak  and  the  feeble. 
A  young  one  was  known  to  leize  ajat  two  inches  long,  exclufive  of 
the  tail,  da(h  it  repeatedly  againft  the  board  of  its  cage,  break  the 
bones,  and  reduce  every  limb  to  a  pliancy  fuited  to  its  views;  and 
then  lay  hold  of  it  by  the  head,  and  almoll  in  an  inllant  fwallow  it 
entire.  It  relied  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  digell  it,  its  wings 
drooping,  and  its  air  languid  ;  but,  after  that  interval,  it  ran  with  its 
ufual  cheerfulnefs,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards,  having  found 
another  rat,  it  fwallovved  that  as  it  did  ih^  iirft,  and  with  as  little 
inconvenience. 

*  This  bird  is  alfo  very  fond  of  grafshoppers ;  and  as  it  dcilroys 
immenfe  quantities,  it  is  a  valuable  guell  in  countries  curfed  with 
thefe  infers,  and  it  merits  to  have  its  hiftory  interwoven  with  that  of 
man.  It  is  found  in  India  and  the  Philippines,  and  probably  in  the 
intermediate  iflands ;  but  it  was  long  unknown  in  that  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  Not  above  twenty  years  ago,  Desforges-Boucher,  governor- 
■  general,  and  Poivre,  the  intendant,  perceiving  this  illand  defolated  by 
j  grafshoppers,  deliberated  ferioufly  about  the  means  of  extirpating 
i  thefe  in fe^ls  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  brought  feveral  pairs  of  Paradilc 
j  Grakles  from  India,  with  the  view  to  multiply  them,  and  oppofe 
^  them  as  auxiliaries  to  their  formidable  enemies.  This  plan  promifed 
[  tofucceed;  when  unfortunately  fome  of  the  colonifts,  noticing  thefe 
birds  eagerly  boring  in  the  new-fown  fields,  fancied  that  they  were 
;  fcarching  for  grain,  were  inftantly  alarmed,  and  reported  through  the 
i  wlu>le  illand  that  the  Paradife  Grakle  was  pernicious.  The  caufe  was 
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confidered  in  form:  in  defence  of  the  birds  it  was  urged,  that  they 
raked  in  new  ploughed  grounds,  not  for  the  grain,  but  on  account  of 
the  infers,  and  were  fo  far  beneficial.  However,  they  were  pro. 
fcribed  by  the  council,  and,  two  hours  after  the  fentence  was  paffed 
not  one  was  to  be  found  in  the  ifland.  1  his  prompt  execution  wa$ 

llowed  by  a  fpecdy  repentance.  '1  he  grafshoppers  gained  an  af. 
cendency,  and  the  people,  who  only  view  the  prefent,  regretted  the 
lofs  of  tlu  Piradile  Grakles.  De  Morave,  confulting  the  inclinations 
of  the  fet tiers,  procured  four  of  thefe  birds  eight  years  after  their 
profeription.  They  were  received  with  tranfperts  of  joy.  Their  pre. 
fervation  and  breeding  were  made  a  Hate  affair  ;  the  laws  held  out  to 
them  protedion,  and  the  phyficians,  on  their  part,  declared  that  their 
flefli  was  unwholefome.  After  fo  many  and  fo  powerful  expe  iients, 
the  dcfired  elfed  was  produced;  the  Paradlfe  Grakles  multiplied,  and 
the  grafshoppers  were  entirely  extirpated.  But  an  oppofite  inconve¬ 
nience  has  aiifen  ;  the  birds,  fupported  no  longer  by  infeds,  have 
had  recourfe  to  fruits,  and  have  fed  on  the  mulberries,  grapes,  and 
dates.  I  hcy  have  even  fciaped  up  the  grains  of  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
and  beans;  they  have  rifled  the  pigeon- houfes,  and  preyed  on  the 
young;  and  thus,  after  freeing  the  fettlcrs  from  the  grafshoppers, 
they  have  themlelves  become  a  more  dreadful  fccurge.  1  heir  rapid 
multiplication  renders  it  difficult  to  flop  their  progrds;  unlefs,  per- 
haps,  a  body  of  more  powerful  rapacious  birds  were  employed  agaiiul 
them;  apian  which  would  foon  be  attended  with  other  difliculties. 
^I'he  great  fecret  would  be  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  Paradife 
Grakles,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  contrive  to  r^ftrain  their  farther 
mulriplication.  Perhaps  an  attentive  obfervation  of  the  nature  and 
inltiuds  of  grafshoppers,  would  fuggefl  a  method  of  getting  rid  of 
thoio,  without  having  recourfe  to  fuch  expenlive  auxiliaries. 

‘  Thefe  birds  are  not  timorous,  and  are  little  dillurbed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  mufket.  They  commonly  take  pofltflion  of  *  certain  trees, 
or  even  certain  rows  of  trees,  often  very  near  hamlets,  to  pafs  the 
night.  I  hey  alight  in  an  evening  in  fuch  immenfe  bod’cs,  that  the 
branches  are  entirely  covered  with  them,  and  the  leaves  concealed. 
When  thus  afiembled,  they  all  begin  to  chatter  together,  and  their 
noify  fociety  is  exceedingly  troublefome  to  their  neighbours.  Vet  j 
their  natural  fong  is  pleafant,  varied  and  extenfive.  In  the  morning 
they  difpcrfe-ijno  the  fields,  either  in  fmall  flocks,  or  in  pairs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafon. 

•  I'hey  have  two  hatches  in  fucceflion  every  year,  the  fird  being 
in  the  middle  of  fpring.  Thefe  turn  out  well,  unlcfs  the  fealon  he 
rainy.  I  heir  nefls  are  very  rude,  and  they  take  no  precaution  to 
prevent  the  wet  from  penetrating.  They  fallen  them  in  the  leaves 
of  the  palm  or  other  trees,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  prefents, 
they  prefer  a  hay-loft.  Thefe  birds  are  warmly  attached  to  their 
young  When  their  nefts  are  about  to  be  robbed,  they  flutter  round, 
and  utter  a  fort  of  croaking,  which  indicates  their  rage,  and  dart 
Upon  the  plunderer.  Nor  do  their  fruitlefs  exertions  extinguifh  their 
afi'cclion ;  they  follow  their  brood,  which,  if  fet  in  a  window  or 

open 
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open  pUce,  the  parents  will  carefully  fupply  with  food;  nor  will 
they  in  the  leall  be  deterred  by  anxiety  for  their  own  fafety. 

«  The  young  Paradife  Grakles  are  quickly  trained,  and  eafily  learn 
to  prattle.  If  kept  in  the  poultry-yard,  they  fpontaneoufly  mimic 
the  cries  of  all  the  domeilic  animals,  hens,  cocks,  geefe,  dogs,  Iheep, 
Sec.  and  their  chattering  is  accompanied  with  certain  accents  and 
gellures,  which  are  full  of  preiiinefles. 

‘  1  h^fe  birds  are  i*ather  larger  than  the  blackbirds  ;  their  bill  and 
legs  arc  yellow  as  in  thefe,  but  longer,  and  the  tail  ihortcr.  The 
head  and  neck  are  blackifh;  behind  the  eye  is  a  naked  reddifh  fkin, 
of  a  triangular  (hape,  the  lower  part  of  the  bread,  and  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  including  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail, 
of  a  chefnut  brown  ;  the  belly  white,  the  twelve  quills  of  the  tail, 
and  the  middle  quills  of  the  wings,  brown;  the  large  ones  blackiih, 
from  the  tip  to  me  middle,  and  thence  to  their  origin  white;  which 
produces  an  oblong  fpot  of  that  colour  near  the  edge  of  each  wing 
when  it  is  doled ;  and  in  this  fituation  the  wings  extend  to  two-thirds 
of  the  tail. 

*  It  is  fcarcely  polTible  to  diftingulfli  the  female  from  the  male  by 
the  external  appearance. 

From  the  preceding  extrads  the  reader  will  obtain  a  tolerably 
adequate  idea  of  the  entertainment  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in 
this  work.  T  here  are,  indeed,  many  paflages  more  technically 
deferiptive,  and  more  critical;  but  the  glowing  imagery  and 
enlarged  views  of  ButFon,  which  are  his  charaderiffics,  will 
fufficiently  appear,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  language  pofielfcd 
by  the  tranflator. 


Art.  III.  Intimations  and  Evidences  of  a  Future  State.  By  the 

Rev,  T.  IVatfon.  pp.  228.  8vo.  3s.  3d.  boards.  Murray. 
.London,  1792.  .  - -  - 

AMIDST  the  great  variety  of  difquifitions  on  the  fubjed: 
^  before  us,  perhaps  fome  plain  and  Ihort,  yet  comprehenlive 
treatife,  was  ftill  wanting;  to  guide  the  fincere  inquirer  in  the 
moft  interefting  of  all  refearches,  rather  than  to  gratify  the 
thcorift  by  metaphyfical  fpeculations. 

There  are  fome,  who,  treating  on  this  fubjefl,  have  puzzled 
their  readers  by  various  fubtleties ;  unfettled  the  belief  of  the 
pious  Chriflian,  or  thrown  a  gloom  over  his  mind,  by  main¬ 
taining- the  doctrine  of  materialifm  ;  or  refined  away  the  fouTs 
immateriality  amidft  a  thoufand  niceties  concerning  efiences  and 
fubftances,  and  matter  and  fpirit.  Others,  in  coile£fing  the 
evidences  of  a  future  ftate,  have  difdained  all  allillance  from 
reafon  and  natural  religion;  rejedting  thofe  obvious  intimations 
immortality  which  are  fu2;2:efted  by  different  parts  of  God’s 


works, 
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works,  they  have  drawn  all  their  proofs  of  the  foul’s  cxiftence  ia 
another  life  from  revelation  only. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  eflay  ‘  wifhes  only  to  fay  plain 

*  things,  and  fuch  as  may  be  generally  underftood:’  and,  as 
reafon  and  revelation  never  can  be  enemies,  he  hath  endea¬ 
voured  to  ‘  fupport  and  ftrengthen  his  caufe  by  the  aid  of  reafon 
^  and  natural  religion.’  And  this  treatife,  from  i:s  perfpicuity, 
brevity,  and  comprehenfivenefs,  feems  to  be  well  calculated  for 
general  pcrufal. 

.  The  fir  ft  part  of  the  eflay  contains  evidences  from  reafon  and 
natural  religion.  'I'his  part  confifts  of  twelve  chapters.  I'he 
firft  chapter,  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  evidence  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  f.  r  a  future  ftate,  is  extremely  well  written.  There  is 
an  eneri^y  in  the  author’s  manner  that  fpeaks  his  own  convic¬ 
tion  of  tne  great  truths  which  he  attempts  to  inculcate.  The 
third  chapter,  on  the  defire  of  futurity  deeply  implanted  in  the 
breails  of  all  men,  .is  fufficiently  regular  with  refpeCt  to  the 
diftribiition  of  the  argument :  yet  we  could  not  avoid  the  re¬ 
collection  of  Bidiop  Porteus’s  more  perfuativc  eloquence  on  this 
animating  fubjeCt.  Nor  could  we  help  recurring  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  papers  of  Addifon  on  the  reftlefs  nature  and  progreflive  ad¬ 
vancement  of  ihe  powers  and  faculties  of  man  in  the  fcale  of 
perfection.  This  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  fourth  and  fixth 
chapters. 

In  the  feconJ  part  the  evidences  from  revelation  are  con- 
fidered,  in  fix  chapters.  From  chapter  the  third,  on  Chrift’s 
fentiments,  dodtrines,  method  of  teaching,  and  manners,  we 
fcledt  the  following  remarks  on  our  Saviour’s  drefs : 

*  In  his  drefs  we  hear  of  nothing  Angular,  except  an  accidental 
hint  that  his  coat  was  without  feam.  But  this  is  not  noticed  as  any 
inllance  of  auflerity,  or  even  Angularity.  This  coat  might  be  a  pre¬ 
fent  from  fome  of  the  pious  women  who  followed  him  and  minillered 
to  him,  and  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  circumftance  which  contributed 
to  the  fulfdinent  of  a  prophecy  concerning  him. 

‘  In  h  is  drefs  it  is  moll  probable  that  he  complied  wdth  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  modeft  faihions  of  the  times.  And  this  feems  confirmed; 
becaufe  in  his  difeourfes  or  rebukes  we  find  no  cenfure  of  the  drefs 
or  fafhions  of  this  world,  excepting  where  he  condemns  the  pride  of 
the  Pharifees  when  courting  the  applaufc  and  reverence  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers  by  the  Angularity  of  their  drefs,  making  broad  their  phylafte- 
ries,  and  enjarging  the  borders  of  their  garments.’ 

We  fhould  remind  cur  author,  that,  in  his  fermpn  on  the 
mount,  our  Saviour  inquires,  of  his  hearers,  why  ‘  they  take 
‘  thought  for  raiment;’  and  refers  them  to  ‘  the  lilies  of  the 

*  field,  that  r.either  toil  nor  fpin.’  Nor  does  he  reafon  with 
them  without  cenfuring  their  vanity  and  worldly-mindednefs: 

^  Wherefore, 
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<  Wherefore,  if  God  fo  clothe  the  grafs  of  the  field  •  •  •  fliall 

<  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,*  O  ye  of  little  faith 

From  the  whole  Mr.  Watfon  draws  the  following  conclujiom^ 
that  infidelity  is  unreafonable — that  the  doilrine  of  a  future  ftate 
reconciles  us  to  many  of  the  appearances  of  this  world — that  it 
is  the  beft  foundation  of  morals— that  it  confers  true  dignity  on 
man — and  that  it  is  the  beft  fupport  under  afflidlions,  on  the  ap« 
proach  of  death,  and  on  the  lofs  of  friends. 

Such  is  this  little  treatife — chafte  in  its  language,  unafFcfted 
in  its  manner, Juft  in  its  fentiment;  not  the  obtrufive  offspring 
of  vanity  or  affeftation,  but,  we  truft,  the  genuine  produik  of 
finccrity. 


Art.  IV.  Fair  ago  \  containing  EJfap  Morale  Philofophical^  Po^ 
iitica/j  and  Hijlorical^  on  Shalfpearej  Truths  Boxings 
ligiony  Comtnerccy  GovernmcntSy  PoUten/fsy  Ennuiy  Ingratitude^ 
Fortun^y  PoliticSy  Abjira5ts  and  Sete^ions  on  various 

Subject.  Puhiijhsd  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Society  for  the  Difcharge 
and  Relief  of  Perfons  imprifoncd  for  fmall  Debts,  pp.  839.  8vo« 
2  vols.  i2s.  boards*  Tewkmury:  printed  for  Elmfly,  &c« 
London*  1792. 

0  ■ 

^HE  benevolent  intentions  of  this  author  and  compiler 
*  might  prove  an  apology  for  a  work  of  lefs  merit  than  the 
Farrago.  Unequal  as  it  certainly  is  in  every  part,  we  muft  aU 
low  that  the  original  pieces  are  much  fuperior  to  thofe  ftleifted, 
compiled,  or  tranflated.  In  the  firft  we  fee  evident  marks  of 
genius  and  original  thought;, in  the  latter  an  arrangement  fo 
purely  elementary,  that  one  is  led  to  confider  them  as  notes  to 
allift  the  writer  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  The  tranfla- 
tions  are,  fome  of  them^  foTeplete  with  Gallicirms,  fo  com* 
pletely  llovcnly  and  incorreft,  that  we  are  induced  to  think 
them  exercifes  the  ailthor  propofed  for  the  younger  part  of  his 
family.  How  elfe  are  we  to  account  for  the  perpetual  occurs 
rence  of  one  wherever  the  French  word  on  is  tranflated — fuch 
names  as  Strabon  and  Denys— fuch  errors  as  Angolis  Paufeniasf 
with  numberlefs  others,  by  which  we  are  often  induced  to  fufpeft 
that  the  editor  was  not  only  too  indolent  to  tranflate,  but  even 
to  correft. 

After  thefe  free  obfervations  on  the  faults  of  the  volumes,  it 
becomes  us  in  juftice  to  mark  their  merits,  which  greatly  out¬ 
weigh  the  former.  The  firft  effay  is  on  Shakfpeare,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  remarks  and  well-turned  expreflions.  The 
latter  part  is  an  ingenious  attempt  at  deferibing  Shakfpearejn 
bis  own  language.  The  fecond,  an  Eflay  on  Boxing,  is  replete 
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with  humour,  juft  remark,  and  hiftorical  fa£l ;  we  only  regret  \{  I 
is  not  longer.  I'he  fublequcnt  one,  on  Friendfliip,  is  chargeable  I 

with  no  other  fault.  That  on  Government  abounds  with  good  I 

things,  but  is  too  defultory.  It  is,  however,  plcafant  to  be  I 
taught,  that  the  prefent  times  arc  the  beft  that  have  ever  exifted ;  I 
and*  fo  far  wc  agree  with  the  author :  but  we  find  it  extremely  I 
difficult  to  reconcile  ourfclvcs  to  the  idea  that  men  are  equally  I 
happy  in  a  ftate  of  ftavery  or  freedom.  We  fee  none  willing  to  I 
exchange  the  latter  for  the  former,  while  all  are  anxious  to  be.  I 
come  free,  or  to  fancy  themfelves  fo.  If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  I 
this  is  a  miftaken  prejudice,  and  that  if  they  knew  how  little  I 
there  is  irr  what  is  called  liberty,  they  would  ceafe  to  complain,  I 
we  anfwer,-  that  ideal  iniferics  are  not  lefs  diftrelSng  than  real  I 
ones  ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  them  is  convicStion,  vshich  I 
can  only  be  acquired  by  trial.  There  is  certainly  a  ftate  of  fo.  I 
ciety  in  which  liberty  cannot  be  forced  on  man ;  nor,  if  it  could,  I 
would  he  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  But  when  by  commerce  and  I 
the  arts  he  begins  to  acquire  property,  and  to  feel  wants  which  I 
had  before  Iain  dormant,  a  larger  fcope  is  necefTary  for  the  cx-  I 
ercife  of  his  faculties,  and  he  muft  either  be  received  into  a  dais  I 
which  will  privilege  him-  to  opprefs  others,  or  liberty  mult  I 
be  fo  univerfally  difFufed  as  to  afford  equal  protedion  and  I 
equal  rights.  I 

On  the  fubjeft  of  public  executions,  the  author,  like  meft  I 
other  writers  againft  eftabliftied  cuftoms,  finds  it  eafier  to  ob-  I 
jeft  than  to  propofe  any  thing  better.  While  we  fubferibe  ro  I 
all  his  objeflions  againu  bringing  fuffering  criminals  to  public  I 
riew,  we  fhould  remember  that  the  only  obje6l  of  puniffimeiu  I 
Is  to  deter  others  from  the  praftice  of  crimes.  If,  therefore,  I 
executions  were  private,  would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  I 
many,  whether  they  were  ever  performed  ?  Would  there  not  I 
even  be  a  reafonable  doubt,  whether  the  wealthy  might  not  ran-  I 
fom  their  lives? — After  the  valuable  and  elaborate  treatifes  of  ■ 
'modern  writers  on  the  effe£ls  of  commerce,  we  can  hardly  won-  ■ 
der  if  our  author  produces  little  novelty  on  this  fubjeft.  Indeed,  I 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  what  he  has  ventured  to  add  of  his  ■ 
own  is  fcarcely  defenfible.  In  this  we  ought  to  except  fiis  ob-  I 
fervations  on  the  low  price  of  labour  among  hufbandmen.  On  I 
politres  and  politicians  every  fentonce  we  meet  with  is  terfc,  ■ 
comprehenfivc,  and  founded  on  a  juft  review  of  well-known  I 
fa£ls.  The  author  fhews,  in  a  few  words,  how  inadequate  all  ■ 
the  chicanery  and  affefted  profundity  of  politicians  have  been  to  W 
produce  their  propofed  end.  How  .  much  blood  and  treafure  ■ 
have  been  exhaufted  on  trivial  caufes,  and  that  the  pretext  tor  Kc 
war  has  generally  been  abandoned  even  by  the  vid^orious  |:ai  ty.  Ic 
The  following  wq  feledt  as  particularly  pointed : 
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*  In  Kirtg  William’s  reign  it  was  complained  of  in  parliament  as 
a  grievance,  that  by  the  innovation  of  a  junto,  called  a  cabinet  coun¬ 
cil,  the  privy  council,  a  conllitutional  inflitution,  was  jollied  out  of 
its  province;  but  how,  in  our  days,  if  the  cabinet  council  is  aflcin- 
bled  only  like  the  former  parliaments  in  France,  to  rCgillcr  the  king’s 
edifts?  It  has  been  frequently  announced  in  the  public  papers,  that 
in  lomc  late  political  bullies,  that  all  difpatches  were  firft  carried  to 
the  king,  and  not,  as  formerly  was  the  rule,  to  the  fecretary  of  date’s 
office;  we  do  not  know  that  this  new  pradice,  which  in  a  manner 
annihilates  the  fccretary  of  date’s  office,  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
our  condiiution,  even  in  the  opinion  of  an  honed  tory  ;  but  wc  know 
that  it  is  very  confident  in  fuch  governments  as  Pr’ufiia. 

‘  Fi%m  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  prefent  time,  it  has 
been  the  condant  pradicc,  under  one  or  other  futile  pretence,  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  reigning  prince  with  the  difpofal  of  the  blood  and  treafure  of 
the  nation,  to  poize  the  jarring  intereds  of  German  princes,  or  caun«<- 
ttrvail  French  intrigues;  to  overlook  our  infular  fituation,  and  to 
perfuade  the  people  that  their  fafety  was  concerned  in  what 
might  befal  Bavaria  or  Audria.  At  one  time  this  fydem  has 
been  fweetened  to  their  palates  by  the  profpeft  of  an  increafe  of  com¬ 
merce;  and  at  another,  working  upon  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  take  a  part  vifibly  againft  its  intereds  and  judgment. 

*  It  may  be  thought  drange  that  the  politics  of  a  goverment  fo 
univerfally  edeemed  to  have  its  foundation  in  the  fecurity  and. wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people,  (hould  never  have  extended  its  wlfdom  to  the 
granting  a  few  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fettling  fome  induf- 
trious  poor  families  on  the  wade  lands,  for  the  increafe  of  population 
r.nd  agriculture ;  whild  fo  many  millions  have  been  raifed,  in  which 
neither  the  miniller  nor  the  people  had  any  expedatiou  of  the  national 
intereds  being  concerned  in  the  application  of  the  money.  If  we 
compare  the  profits  of  our  commerce,  great  as  they  are,  with  the 
amount  of  the  annual  intcred  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt  as  has 
been  incurred  by  wars  and  other  means,  under  pretence  of  its  en¬ 
couragement,  it  would  feeni  that  we  are  a  nation  of  merchants  whofe 
pride  it  is  to  trade  without  profit :  we  allow  that  many  families  have 
been  enriched  ;  but  how  does  this  counierpoife  the  evil  of  the  national 
debt,  which  afiPe^s  the  economical  management  of  every  houfehold  in 
the  kingdom.  As  we  have  no  longer  the  means  of  difplaying  fuch 
quixotifm  as  formerly,  it  might  be  expelled  that  our  politics  diould 
airume  aa' appearance  more  cautious  and  intelligible.’ 

In  the  eflay  on  Religion  we  have  fome  good  obfervations  \ 
but  the  following  fcntence  feems  to  include  them  all :  ‘  So  long 
‘  as  religion  (hall  be  fubmitted  to  the  infpedtion  of  reafon,  its 
‘  fituation  will  be  fluftuating  j  and  if  the  interference  of  reafon 
'  is  excluded,  it  may  become  ridiculous,’ 

The  eflay  on  Politenefs  exhibits  throughout  a  well-dire£bed 
<>riginal  mc^e  of  reafoning.  The  whole  is  fo  good,  that,  with- 
‘Hit  extrafting  a  part,  we  recommend  it  all  to  the  perufal  of  our 
^saders.  That  on  En^ui  is  a  lively  and  elegant  performance ; 
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and  the  one  on  Biography  we  recommend  to  all  wrifers  arii 
readers  of  liva.  The  next,  on  Marriage  and  Gallantry,  con. 
tains  but  little  novelty.  1  he  fame  can  hardly  be  faid  of  the 
fuccccding  one  on  1  ruth,  though  the  fubje£t  has  been  fo  fre- 
quently  and  fo  ingenioufly  handled;  But,  in  order  to  introduce 
our  readers  to  this  author,  who  (hews  himfelf  in  fuch  a  variety 
of  forms,  we  extr^t  a  few  paflages  which  may  give  the  cleared: 
view  of  his  temper  and  priirciples.  In  the  efl’av  on  Kings, 
;tmong  many  apologies  for  the  mifcondu(5l  with  which  they  are 
chargeable,  we  have  the  following  ; 

i 

*  Kings  are  beings  very  different  from  other  men ;  their  fenfaiiors 
are  of  another  kind  ;  their  exemption  from  the  general  lot  o1  hard- 
ftiips,  in  fame  degree  attending  all  other  fitnations,  makes  them 
llrangers  to  commifjration  and  fenfibility;  the  pleafure  of  friendlhip 
is  exchanged  for  tliat  of  y.and  obfequioefnefs ;  the  nature  of 
their  education  is  calculated  to  dedroy  all  natural  difpofitlon,  at  lea  If 
the  cfttds  are  the  fame  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  plan  :  they  begin  fo 
early  to  live  by  rules  of  art,  that  they  are  in  mafqucrade  their  whole 
lives ;  whether  their  defign  be  to  oblige  or  offend,  they  are  equally 
under  the  neceflity  of  employing  artifice.  There  is  no  other  rank  in 
life  that  can  be  fo  generally  defined,  becaufe  there  is  no  order  of 
men  who  are  trained  fo  much  alike,  and  have  fuch  a  famenefs  of.cha* 
rafter  in  fo  many  refpefts.’ 

In  the  efiay  on  Reveries  the  author  feems  to  be  tracing  the 
fhggeftions  of  his  own  fancy.  We  (hould  therefore  offer  an 
extraft  from  it,  were  it  not  for  another  of  more  general  utilityv 
and  equally  defcriptive  of  the  writer.  Faffing  over  the  eflhy  on 
Prudence  and  Fortune,  which  contains  many  good  things,  vve 
offer  the  following,  with  which  we  truft  all  our  readers  will  be 
plcafed : 

*  Never  were  fine  feelings  in  greater  eftimation,  nor  mere  gene¬ 
rally  adopted,  than  in  our  time;  for  fo  far  from  their  being  confined 
to  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  foftcr  fex,  as  more  congenial  with  their 
frame  and  texture,  we  hear  of  them  from  all  quarters.  Our  public 
affemWies,  for  the  difpatch  of  the  national  bufinefs,  sre  even  fubject 
to  th^ir  influence.  The  ina  and  outs  complain,  at  different 'ti.Tics,  of  I 
outrages  committed  againil  their  feelings  by  the  oppofite* party.  If  I 
politicians  do  really  undergo  iuch  oppreflions,  we  aie  forced  to  con-  ■ 
tefs  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  it;  •  If  we  incline  to  the  belief  ■ 
of  the  patriots  being  fometimes  in  eafnclt,  which,  as  they  are  always  B 
out  of  place,  are  certainly  the  moft  irritable,  we  cannot,  however,  B 
allow  the  fame  indulgence  to  ihofe  who  arc  in  ;  but  as  it  is  at  beiU  B 
technical  term,  which  originated  in  the  boarding-fchool  or  atthiB 
toilette  tabic,  we  may  conlider  it  as  a  redundancy  in  our  Ian  i 
very  u(ele(s  to  gentlemen  who  fpeak  ore  rotundo.  Not  to  have 
feelings,  Mrs.  k'lipflop  would  fay,  is  to  be  a  Noinvamot  and  cat  ra^vl 
drill.  m 
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*  *  The  defire  of  exalting  our  charafler  by  the  aficftation  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  a  deceit 
which  fprings  from  unworthy  motives ;  but  to  arrogate  to  ourfelvc^ 
forocthing  of  this  fort,  as  is  frequently  prarlifed  at  the  cx pence  of 
thofc  who  are  prefent,  is  more  than  uncivil,  and  borders  on  vice. 

*  If  we  examine  the  true  caufe  of  a  more  than  common  kindncfc< 
of  difpofition,  it  mult  arife,  cither  from  fomc  happy  combination  in 
our  natural  conftituiion,  from  habits  impreffed  by  ihefe  to  wliom  we 
are  indebted  for  their  care  and  example  at  an  early  time,  or  it  is  the 
refult  of  a  well-determined  principle  to  yield  every  aJfirtance  to  the 
human  kind,  from  a  nice  obfervation  of  the  neceffity  there  is  for  the 
exertion  of  our  benevolence  to  all  mankind ;  but  the  mediation  from 
all,  or  either  of  thefe  caufes,  is  modeft  and  unafluming.  The  truly 
generous  perfon  feels  all  the  pleafure  that  the  aft  of  relieving  another 
can  afford,  without  looking  for  admiration,  or  charging  any  perfon 
with  want  of  kindnefs ;  the  occafion  prefents  itfelf,  and  he  docs  that 
which  he  readily  concludes  many  others  would  have  done  under  like 
circum  fiances. 

*  Wc  may  allow  that  fenfibility  or  quicknefs  of  perception  appears 
;o  be  more  the  portion  of  the  fair  fex  than  the  other,  as  appertaining 
to  their  confiitutional  make ;  from  whence  many  women  are  apt  to 
believe  that  tendernefs  of  difpofition  belongs  to  them  exclufively.  If 
we  duly  examine  the  matter,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  no  inhe¬ 
rent  quality  arifing  from  conftitution  ;  for  we  often  fee  in  fiances  in 
perfons  from  whom  we  might  expeft  a  greater  fenfibility  for  others ; 
afympathy  on  account  of  their  own  fufferings  from  ficknefs,  or  a  pe¬ 
culiar  delicacy  of  make,  in  whom  tk:s  quality  is  counterafled  by  that 
very  caufe ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  wi(h  to  excite  commiferation 
towards  ourfelves,  we  are  generally  lefs  fufceptiblc  of  befiowing  it  on 
others ;  fome  are  fo  complaifant  to  themfelves,  as  to  take  merit  from 
befiowing  a  ‘  God  blefs  you*  on  a  perfon  in  difirefs :  fuch  a  barren 
difplay  of  difeharging  the  duties  of  human  life  may  pafs  for  a  civility, 
but  is  far  enough  from  an  ad  of  benevolence  where  there  is  a  power  of 
doing  foraething  more  fubfiantial.  " 

‘  Why  are  not  all  thofe  who  voluntarily  give  themfelves  up  to  ten- 
de^nefs  in  a  feigned  cafe  of  difirefs,  as  at  a  play  to  weep  for  Hecuba, 
equally  afiefted  by  a  feene  of  real  woe  ?  It  is  becaufe  the  emotions  are 
independent  of  any  uneafinefs  on  their  own  account;  the  tone  of  voice 
andgefture  of  the  ador,  the  fpedators,  and  the  complacency  of  tem¬ 
per  in  which  we  go  to  fee  a  tragedy,  all  aflifi  in  drawing  tears  from 
us;  and  fome ‘flatter  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  think  that  they  exhibit 
full  tefiimony  of  their  being  cafily  imprelTed  with  benevolent  feelings 
at  tlie  fight  of  difirefs  ;  whereas  to  perform  that  which  the  neceffities 
of  au  unfortunate  perfon  might  require,  would  call  for  adivity,  confo- 
lation,  and  our  purfe ;  troubles  that  would  roufe  our  indolence,  and 
try  our  mefit;  which  wc  are  glad  to  be  exempt  from. 

*  The  bloody  Sylla  might  weep  at  the  recital  of  the  misfortunes  of 

Andromache  or  Priam,  although  he  could,  without  emotion,  hear  tl»c 
cries  of  tlicfe  whom  his  fanguinary  proferiptions  had  doomed 
death,  - 
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*  A  trifle,  though  no  real  fuccour,  Is  however  a  confolatlon,  is  a 
courtefy»  and  a  tcliimony  that  we  take  a  part  in  their  mifery :  what¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  thefe  unfortunate  wretches,  we  owe  fomething 
to  ourfelves,  to  our  ability  from  what  Providence  has  put  into  our 
hands,  to  our  rank  in  life,  and  to  the  example  we  may  be  to 
others. 

^  We  ought  not  to  encourage  any  to  be  beggars ;  but  when  they 
arc  fo,  a  fmall  afliftance  to  their  wants  may  prelerve  them  from  being 
thieves :  the  giving  a  trifle  may  have  this  two-fold  good  effedt,  it  m  ly 
favc  onefelf  from  the  reproach  of  having  committed  a  fault,  and  the 
life  of  the  perfon  who  implores  our  aid ;  for  no  one  can  tell  how  near 
the  poor  perfon  may  be  to  extremity,  from  the  operation  of  the  paf- 
fions,  or  the  want  of  bodily  refrefhment.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the 
generous  are  often  impofed  upon  by  an  afFedtcd  appearance  of  dillreft, 
by  mere  adling;  we  allow  it;  yet  thofe  who  have  often  thought  a 
crown  well  beitowed  on  a  Garrick,  a  Pritchard,  and  a  Clive,  will  not 
think  much  of  a  few  pence  to  an  under-adlor. 

*  Pity  is  fometimes  a  weaknefs  arifing  from  a  natural  dcfefl  in  the 
conftitution,  and  is  then  generally  exhau fled  in  words  and  grimace  ; 
.which,  as  we  obferved  before,  fometimes  impofes  fo  far  on  perfons 
thus  conflituted,  as  to  perfuade  them  that  they  are  adling  above  hu¬ 
man  nature,  when  they  difplay  their  tendernefs  alike  to  cats,  dogs, 
monkies,  and  the  human  race ;  they  have  a  tear  for  all,  as  it  may  be 
required  ;  but  if  fuch  perfons  would  take  the  pains  to  examine  them*' 
fdves,  they  might  difeover  that  they  are  of  a  fnivelling  conftitution, 
and  that  the  tears  they  fo  liberally  beftow,  are  really  an  accommodation 
to  themfclves,  and  of  no  ufe  to  any  other  creature. 

*  There  are  many  perfons  whofe  compaflion  is  unbounded,  without 
any  mixture  of  weaknefs,  not  only  to  the  r  fellow-creatures,  but  to 
every  part  of  animated  nature,  upon  the  principles  of  pure  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  to  fuch  the  fight  of  diflrefs  fpontaneoufiy  creates  endeavours 
to  relieve  it,  which  are  attended  with  the  highefl  gratification  that 
the  mind  is  fufceptible  of :  to  relieve  the  diflrefles  of  the  poor  and 
wretched  is  the  only  aCl  by  which  we  can  pretend  to  imitate  divino 
goodnefs.* 

This  clofes  the  eflays.  -We  have  next  a  letter  on  education, 
extremely  valuable,  though,  in  our  opinion,  not  entirely  un¬ 
exceptionable — a  concife  account  of  the  EngliQi  conftitution— 
a  chronology  of  the  hiftory  of  France — and  an  abftraft  of  the 
firft  volume  of  Blackftone’s  Commentaries  follow.  Thefe  three 
pieces  feem,  as  we  before  obferved,  charts  to  affift  the  author  in 
his  ftudies.  They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  well  done,  and  may 
be  ufeful  to  any  who  are  engaged  in  fimilar  purfuits ;  to  all 
others  they  would  prove,  uninterefting.  The  volume  clofes 
with  a  tranfiation  of  M.  de  Pauw*s  letter  on  fome  viciflitudes 
of  our  globe.  This  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1764,  and 
contains  many  valuable  remarks;  but,  like  moft  of  the  French 
produdions,  a  little  too  dogmatical.  Among  other  objedions, 
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we  with  the  author  had  not  contented  himfelf  witli  afTerting  that 
Etna  had  been  burning  from  the  time  of  Hefiod  and  Homer. 
But  if  he  thought  fuch  an  aflertion  fufficient^  we  (hould  have 
been  gratified  by  a  note  from  the  tranllator. 

The  fecond  volume  contains  fewer,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
lefs  intercfting  pieces.  The  firft  is  called  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Enterprifes  and  Settlements  of  the  Goths, ‘  V andals,  and  other 
barbarous  nations.  This  is  an  abftraft  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Probably  the  author  thought  it  might  aflift*  his  memory  while 
perufiiig  that  elaborate  work ;  but  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  fee  the  ufe 
it  can  be  of  to  his  readers.  The  piece  next  in  order  is  a  felec- 
tion  of  various  paflages  from  Les  Recherches  philofophiqucs  fur 
I’Amcrique,  by  M.  de  Pauw— on  Climate  and  its  Effect — the 
Anthropophagi — fome  extraordinary  Cuftoms — PoifoneJ  Ar¬ 
rows.  riiefc  are  well  felecfted  and  tranflated.  If  it  were  an 
original  work,  or  if  the  tranflator  had  added  any  thing  or  his 
own,  we  could  make  many  remarks  on  the  laft  feftion  on  poi- 
Ibned  arrows. — Of  the  Egyptians  and  Chin^fe — and  of  the 
Spartans  and  Lacedemonians.  The  objevEl  of  the  firft  is  to  (hew 
how  little  fimilitude  there  is  between  thofe  two  ancient  nations; 
and  of  the  latter,  to  place  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Spartans,  in  a  new  light.  They  are  valuable 
papers. 

Having  at  the  outfet  given  a  general  opinion  of  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes,  we  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  the  purchafer  will 
have  a  fair  value  for  his  money,  befides  furthering  a  charity  the 
moft  unexceptionable  of  any  for  which  this  nation  is  fo  juftly 
celebrated. 


Art.  V.  The  Old  Manor  Houfe  \  a  Novel.  By  Charlotte  Smith, 
pp.  1313.  i2mo.  4  vols.  14s.  fewed.  Bell.  London, 

*793- 

another  novel  has  been  produced  by  the  prolific  pen 
of  Mrs.  Smith— and  prolific  it  is  to  the  beft  purpofes — to 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  family — to  the  rearing  and  educating 
her  children— to  the  formation  of  their  hearts  to  virtue,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  their  minds  in  ufeful  knowledge.  With 
fuch  intentions,  and  with  fuch  views,  who  but  muft  wi(h  her 
fuccefs,  and  who  but  mull  rejoice  to  hear  that  thofe  wilhes  are 
not  ineffeblual?  From  this  fhort  digreflion  we  retura  to  the 
fubjcA  before  us.  .The  Old  Manor  Houfe. is  one  of  thofe  no¬ 
vels  that  muft  receive  general  applaufe,  inafmuch  as  it  isadapM 
to.thc  level  of  domeftic  life.  There  arc  no  noble  perfonages 
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^hcfe  diftrcflcs  we  pity  a  moment  and  then  forget,  bccaufe  wo 
cannot  aflimilaie  them  to  any  fccnes  in  which  wc  have  been,  arc, 
or  can  be  engaged.  It  contains  a  relation  of  the  fufFerings  of  a 
virtuous  family,  but  moderately  endowed  with  the  blefSngs  of 
fortune.  Mr.  Somerive,  defeended  from  a  very  wealthy  family, 
marries  a  lady  of  humble  rank,  but  of  exalted  virtue.  The  lofs 
of  the  favour  of  his  rich  relatives  is  the  immediate  confequence 
of  this  union.  Pofleffing,  however,  a  patrimonial  effatc  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  Mr.  Somerive  takes  it  into  his  own 
hands,  and  fits  down  with  that  rich  endowment,  which  the  more 
wealthy  part  of  his  family  wanted,  contentment.  Five  children 
are  the  produce  of  his  marriage — two  fons  and  three  daughters. 
The  elded  fon,  cherifhing  the  idea  thzit  he  fhould  inherit  the  large 
cllates  belonging  to  Mrs.  Rayland,  an  unmarried  lady,  his  coufin, 
commences  a  career  of  extravagance,  in  which  his  father  finds 
it  impoflible  to  arreft  him.  The  fecond  fon,  Orlando  Some¬ 
rive,  a  youth  of  excellent  endowments,  is  taken,  from  motives 
of  caprice,  into  the  prote£fion  of  Mrs.  Rayland,  who  keeps  him 
at  Rayland  Hall,  without,  however,  making  any  fpecific  pro- 
mife,  or  giving  even  a  diftant  hint,  of  providing  for  him  in  fu¬ 
ture.  Orlando,  during  his  refidence  at  the  Hall,  falls  in  love 
with  the  niece  of  the  favourite  companion  of  Mrs.  Rayland.  His 
father,  difeovering  this  connexion,  wifhing  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  his  relative  to  an  explicit  avowal 
of  her  intentions  with  regard  to  his  fon,  informs  her  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  accept  an  offer  of  a  commifBon  in  the  army  for  him. 
She  approves  of  the  intention,  and  takes  upon  herfelf  the  charge 
of  furnifhing  him  with  the  neceflary  equipments.  Orlando’s 
regiment  is  ordered  to  America ;  and  from  this  epoch  commence 
the  fufFerings  of  the  Somerive  family — the  eldeft  daughter  elopes 
with  an  officer  in  the  fame  regiment — they  proceed  to  America, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  loft  at  tea — the  eldeft  fon,  a  gamefter  and 
an  abandoned  profligate,  affords  no  prefent  comfort,  and  pro- 
mifes  no  future  confolation  to  his  family — Orlando,  the  excel¬ 
lent  Orlando!  taken  by  the  Indians  in  an  expedition  from  Sa¬ 
ratoga  to  penetrate  to  New- York,  is,  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
Black  fervant,  faid  to  have  been  flain  by  the  Indians.  The 
climax  of  diftrefs  thus  completed,  the  father  finks  beneath  the 
^  preflure,  and  dies  heart-broken.  The  eldeft  fon  fells  the  pa- 
1  trimonial  eftate,  and  fquanders  the  produce  in  riot,  gaming,  and 
every  fpecies  of  extravagance.  Mrs.  Rayland  dies,' and  leaves 
her  vaft  fortur.e  to  the  church,  without  noticing  her  diftrefled 
relations.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Somerive,  and  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  remove  to  London,  where  they  procure  a  wretched  fub- 
fiftence  from  the  galling  charity  of  purfe-proud  relations.  The 
fWeft  fon,  haying  wafted  his  means,  is  thrown  into  the  Fleet 
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Prifon.  Orlando,  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  meets  with  a  Im, 
mane  Indian,  his  wounds  are  cured,  and  himfclf  permitted  to 
return  to  Quebec.  Being  fent  by  the  governor  in  a  vcflcl  to 
New-York,  he  is  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  to 
France.  From  France  he  procures  a  paffage  to  his  native 
country.  Without  money,  or  the  means  of  procuring  any,  he 
is  forced  to  walk  to  his  native  place.  He  proceeds  firft  to  Ray- 
land  Hall — every  thing  is  lilent — in  defolation  and  in  ruin.  He 
finds  Mrs.  Rayland  to  be  dead,  and  an  old  man  and  woman  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  caftlc.  Difappointed  and  weary  he 
haftens  to  his  father’s  houfe— difeovers  a  new  family  inhabiting 
it — his  father  dead — his  mother  and  his  fifters  difperfed  no  one 
knew  where.  His  agony  and  diftrefs  may  be  imagined.  Dif- 
covering  at  length  that  his  mother  was  in  London,  he  haftens 
to  the  capital,  afid  obferving  her  diftrefs  and  his  brother’s  ex¬ 
travagance,  immediately  fells  his  commiflion  to  fupport  the  for- 
mcr,  and  to  liberate  the  latter.  Finding  too  that  fome  doubts 
had  been  entertained  of  Mrs.  Rayland’s  will,  he  commences  an 
aflion  againft  the  poflblTors  of  her  eftates,  and,  after  much  trou¬ 
ble,  difeovers  Mrs.  Lennard,  the  houfekeeper,  by  whofe  means 
at  length  he  learns  that  a  duplicate  of  another  will,  which  be- 
flowed  the  eftates  on  him,  was  concealed  in  Rayland-Hall.  He 
obtains  poflelSon  of  it,  and  his  wife  (for  he  had,  previous  to  this 
difeovery,  married  Monimia,  the  object  of  his  early  atfedtions), 
his  mother,  his  fifters,  the  cldeft  of  whom  arrives  in  England, 
having  efcaped  the  dangers  of  the  ftorm  in  which  (he  and  her 
hulband  were  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  are  all  made  happy.  Such  is 
the  outline  of  the  ftory  of  the  Old  Manor  Houfe;  a  ftory  which 
has  afforded  us  much  pleafure.  *  It  is  equal  to  any  of  the  former 
novels  of  Mrs.  Smith,  except  DefmonJ.  We  have  again  had 
occafion  to  remark  Mrs.  Smith’s  excellence  in  the  deferiptive 
and  in  the  pathetic— we  have  fubjoined  two  cxtradls  in  proof ot 
the  juftice  of  our  remark: 

•  On  the  2oth  of  April,  177S,  Orlando,  the  French  Cmadianj, 
and  the  Wolf  hunter  leading  a  party  of  five  and-twenty  Indian  w:^r- 
riors,  fet  ouw  for  Quebec — the  Indians  carrying  great  quantiticsot 
furs,  the  ipoils  of  the  animals  they  had  taken  during  the  winter.  Of 
thefe.Orlando  carried  his  fliare ;  and  now,  re-animaicd  by  the  footh- 
ing  expc<5lation  of  being  rellorcd  to  his  country,  he  endeavoured  w 
conform  himfelf  to  the  inodes  of  his  favage  hofts,  and  was  indeed  be¬ 
come  almoil  as  expert  a  hunter,  in  their  own  methods,  as  the  moH 
aflive  among  them. 

*  They  liad  travelled  fome  hundred  miles,  and  were  within  a 
days  journey  of  Quebec,  when  it  was  refolved  by  the  wolf-hunter  tc 
encamp  for  fome  days  in  a  fpot  particularly  favourable  to  hunting 
'I  his  dciermii;a:ion,  however  unpleafing  to  Orhado,  he  kne.v 
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not  to  be  difputcd  ;  and,  though  every  delay  was  death  to  him,  he 
v^as  compelled  to  fubmit  to  what  no  rcmonilrancc  would  avert* 

<  The  camp,  therefore,  was  formed  j  and  if  any  local  circumilance 
could  have  reconciled  him  to  the  procraftination  of  a  journey  on 
which  all  the  hopes  of  his  deliverance  from  this  wretched  end  tedious 
captivity  depended,  it  was  the  very  uncommon  beauty  cf  the  fccnery 
amid  which  thefe  huts  were  raifed. 

<  Th»s  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  fpot  where 
it  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  over.  The  banks  where  they  en¬ 
camped  were  of  an  immenfe  height,  compofed  of  limellone  and  cal- 
cined  (hells ;  and  an  area  of  about  an  hundred  yards  was  between  the 
edge  of  thU  precipice,  which  hung  over  the  river,  and  a  fine  foreft 
ef  trees,  fo  magnificent  and  ifately  as  to  fink  the  woods  of  Norway 
into  infignificance.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  riv  er  lay  an  extenfivc 
(avannah,  alive  with  cattle,  and  coloured  with  fuch  a  variety  of  fwamp 
plants,  that  their  colour,  even  at  that  difiance,  oetrafted  foixicthing 
from  the  vivid  green  of  the  new-fprung  grafs :  beyond  this  the  eye 
was  loll  in  a  rich  and  various  landfcape,  quite  unlike  any  thing  chat 
Euroj^an  profpefts  offer ;  and  the  acclivity  on  which  the  tents  flood 
finking  very  fuddenly  on  the  left,  the  high  cliffs  there  gave  place  to 
acyprefs  fwamp,  or  low  ground,  entirely  filled  with  ihcfe  trees; 
while  on  the  right  the  rocks,  riling  fuddenly  and  fliarply,  were  clothed 
with  wood  of  varinus  fpecics;  the  evtr-green  oak,  the  fc^rlet  oak, 
the  tulip-tree,  and  magnolia,  feemed  bound  together  by  fefioonsof 
flowers,  feme  refembling  the  convolvulufes  of  our  gardens,  and  others 
tne  various  forts  of  clematis,  with  vignenias,  and  the  Virginian 
aeeper ;  fome  of  thele  already  in  bloom,  others  only  in  the  firfi  ten¬ 
der  foliage  of  fpring ;  beneath  thefe  fragrant  wreaths  that  wound 
about  the  trees,  tufts  of  rhododendron  and  azalea,  of  andromedas  and 
calmias,  grew  in  the  moll  luxuriant  beauty ;  and'  flrawberries  al¬ 
ready  r’peaing,  or  even  ripe,  peeped  forth  among  the  rich  vegetation 
of  grals  and  flowers,  On  this  fide  all  was  cheerful  and  lovely-— on 
the  other  mournful  and  gloomy;  the  latter  fuited  better  with  the  dif- 
pofition  Orlando  was  in  ;  and  he  "feared  liis  little  hut  on  that  fide  next 
the  cyprefs  fwamp,  and  under  the  covert  of  the  dark  fir-trees  that 

I  waved  over.  it.  T  hey  had  been  here  three  days,  when,  with  the  ufual 
:  capricioufnefs  of  his  country,  the  wolf-hunter  determined  to  recotn- 
fflcnce  their  journey — a  circumllance  that  gave  Orlando  fome  fatif- 
fefiion ;  and  he  went  to  his  couch  of  bear-&in  with  more  difpolition 
I  lofleep  than  he  bad  felt  for  fome  time,  and,  contrary  to  his  ufual 
cullom,  foon  funk  to  repofe ;  and  his  dreams  were  of  his  Monimia, 
Ibothing  and  confolaiory. 

*  There  is  in  America  a  night  hawk,  whofe  cry  is  believed  by  the 
Indians  always  to  portend  fome  evil  to  thofe  who  hear  it.  In  war, 
tkey  affirm  that  if  a  chief  falls,  the  funereal  cry  of  this  bird  an¬ 
nounces  it  to  his  diftant  furvivors.  Ignorance,  the  mother  of  fuper- 
jbtion,  has  fo  deeply  imprefled  this  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  that 

is  an  article  of  their  faith ;  and  Orlando  had  fecn  fome  of  the  moft 
courageous  and  fierce  among  them  depreffed  and  difeouraged  by  hcar- 
the  Ihriek  of  this  bird  of  woe  near  their  tents. 
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*  From  the  mod  delicioui  dream  of  R^yland  i^kllt  and  of  Monu 

mia  given  to  him  by  the  united  confcnt  of  Mrs.  Rayland  and  his  fa, 
ther>  he  was  fuddenly  awakened  by  the  loud  Ihriek  of  this  mefl'enger 
of  fuppofed  ill  tidings  ;  piercing,  and  often  repeated,  it  was  echoed 
hack  from  the  woods ;  and  Orlando,  once  roufed  to  a  comparifon  be, 
tween  his  viiionary  and  his  real  fituation,  was  alive  to  the  keened  fen. 
rations  of  forrow.  The  hateful  noife  ftill  continued,  and  he  went  ou; 
of  his  tent,  for  he  knew  any  farther  attempt  to  deep  would  be  vain— 
Alas !  the  turrets  of  Rayland-Hall  were  no  longer  painted  on  his  ima^ 
gination— indcad  of  them,  he  looked  perpendicularly  down  on  a  hoi-  I 
low,  where  the  dark  knots  of  cyprefs  Teemed,  by  the  dim  light  of 
^arly  morning,  which  threatened  ftorms,  to  reprefent  groups  of  fu. 
pernatural  beings  in  funeral  habits ;  and  over  them  he  faw,  flosvly 
failing- amidft  the  mill  that  arofe  from  the  fwamp  two  or  three  of  the 
birds  which  had  fo  diilurbed  him.  Great  volumes  of  heavy  fog  feemed 
to  be  rolling  from  the  river,  and  the  fun  appeared  red  and  lurid 
through  the  heavy  atmofphere.  Orlando  endeavoured  to  (hake  off  ■ 
th^  uncomfortable  fenfations  which,  in  defpite  of  hb  reafon,  hung  I 
about  him  ;  but  he  rather  indulged  than  checked  them,  in  throwing  I 
upon  paper  the  following  *  I 

^SONNET.  I 

«  ILL-omenM  bird!  whofe  cries  portentous  float  I 

O’er  yon  favannah  with  the  mournful  wind,  I 

While  as  the  Indian  hears  your  piercing  note  I 

Dark  dread  of  future  evil  Alls  his  mind —  ■ 

Wherefore  with  early  lamentations  break  I 

The  dear  delufive  viliohs  of  repofe?  •-  B 

Why  from  fo  (hort  felicity  awake  B 

My  wounded  fenfbs  to  fubllantial  woes  ?  '  *  .  B 

O’er  my  fick  foul,  thus  rous’d  from  tranfient  rclf  B 

Pale  Superllition  (beds  her  influence  drear,  B 

And  to  my  (huddering  fancy  would  fi*gge(lf  B 

Thou  corn’ll  to  fpeak  of  every  woe  I  fear — ;  B 

But  aid  me,  Heaven!  my  real  ills  to' bear,  B 

Nor  let  my  fpirit  yield  to  phantoms  of  defpalr.’  B 

«  The  ingratitude  and  felfiflinefs  of  the  man  whom  he  had  left  gawB^ 
Mm  an  additional  pang;  but  it  was  only  momentary,  for  grief  ofaBJ 
more  corrofive  nature  overwhelmed  him and  when  he  arrived  at  tl'xBj 
door  of  the  houfe  he  propofed  entering,  his  knees  trembled  undfiB 
him;  his  looks  were  wild  and  haggard  ;  and  he  was  incapable  of cc-B^ 
fidering  thit  the  houfe  was  now  in  pofleflion  of  llrangers.  '  He 
into  the  y  ird,  which  was  furrounded  by  the  offices;  but  all  ''-Bf 
changed  ;  and  he  flood  in  the  llupefadioa  of  defpair,  without 
any  'prccife  idea  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  till  he  was  roufed 
this  torpid  line  by  a  maid  fervant,  who,  hearing  the  dogs  bark,  canW  ^ 
out  and  inquired  what  he  did  there.  B 

*  Orlando  anfwered  incoherently,  that  it  was  his  father’s  lioufeBr* 
tl\at  he  came  to  look  for  his  father.  The  girl  in  terror  left  hi®B 
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ind,  believing  him  either  a  madman  or  a  robber,  but  rather  the  for¬ 
mer,  ran  in  to  her  miftrefs,  and,  carefully  locking  the  kitchen  door, 
informed  her  that  there  was  a  crazy  man  in  the  yard.  This  young 
woman,  who  was  the  miftrefs  of  one  of  Stockton’s  friends,  to  whom 
he  had  lent  the  houfe,  wanted  neither  underftanding  nor  humanity, 
however  deficient  (he  might  be  in  other  virtues ;  and  knowing  the 
natural  propenfity  of  the  vulgar  to  terrify  themfelves  and  others,  (he 
called  to  a  man,  who  was  at  work  in  the  garden,  to  follow  her,  and 
then  went  tofpeak  herfclf  to  the  perfon  whom  her  fervant  had  repre- 
j'eoted  as  a  lunatic. 

«  She  found  the  unhappy  young  man  feated  on  a  pile  of  wood  near 
the  door,  his  arms  refting  on  his  knees  and  concealing  his  face.  The 
noife  of  her  opening  the  door  and  approaching  him  feemed  not  to 
roufe  him  from  his  mournful  reverie  :  but  (he  fpoke  gently  to  him  ; 
and  Orlando,  looking  up,  (hewed  a  countenance  on  which  extreme 
a(n)hy  of  mind  was  ftrongly  painted,  but  which  was  ftill  handfome 
and  intcrefting, 'and  appeared  to  belong  to  one  who  had  feen  better 
days.  *  Is  there  any  thing,  Sir,  you  wifh  to  know?  Can  I  be  of  any 
fervice  to  you  V  Thefe  few  words,  fpoken  in  a  pleafing  female 
voice,  had  an  immediate  effeft  in  foftening  the  heart  of  Orlando,  pe¬ 
trified  by  afflidion.  He  burft  into  tears;  and  riling  faid — ‘  Ah, 

*  Madam !  forgive  my  intrufion,  forgive  me,  who  am  a  ftranger  where 
1  had  once  a  home.  This  houfe  was  my  father’s! — Here  1  left  him 
.  when,  feventeen  months  fince,  I  went  to  America — here  I  left  my 
-  father,  my  mother,  and  three  fifters — and  all,  all  are  gone !’  He  lolt 
his  voice,  and  leaned  againft  a  tree  near  him. 

[1  ‘  The  young  perfon,  extremely  afFecled  by  the  genuine  cxpreflion 

1  of  grief,  and  convinced  that  he  was  no  madman,  now  invited  him 
i  into  the  parlour ;  and.  Orlando,  unknowing  what  he  did,  followed 
■  her, 

l|  ‘  Every  objeft  that  he  faw  was  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  As  Philip 
I  had  fold  to  Stockton  every  thing  as  it  remained  at  his  father’s  death, 
j  a  great  part  of  the  furniture  was  the  fame.  Startled  at  every  ftep  he 
j  look  by  the  recolledlion  of  fome  well  known  objed,  he  entered  the 
'  parlour  more  dead  than  alive,  and  pale  as  a  corpl'e,  and  with  quiver- 
!  ing  lips  he  attempted'  to  fpeak,  but  could  hot.  The  young  woman 
'  faw  his  agitation,  and  pouring  him  out  a  large  glafs  of  wine,  befought 
'him  to  drink  it,  and  to  compofe  rdmfelf,  again  repeating  her  oft'ers 
of  kindnefs.  He  put  back  the  glafs. — •  1  thank  you.  Madam,  but  I 
j  cannot  drink — I  cannot  (wallow. — That  pidure,’  added  he,  fixing 
his  eyes  wildly  on  a  landfcape  over  the  chimney—*  that  pidure  be¬ 
longed  to  my  father;  he  ufed,  1  remember,  to  value  it  highly — I  beg 
your  pardon.  Madam  —  I  know  not  what  I  propofed  by  coming  hither, 
fudefs  it  were  to  procure  a  diredion  to  my  mother  and  fifters.  Where 
tty  father  is  I  know  too  well,  though  1  believe,’  continued  he,  put- 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  *  that  I  faid  when  I  firft  came  into  the 
^tourt-yard,  that  1  looked  for  him — Can  you.  Madam,  tell  me  where 
^  can  find  the  part  of  my  family  that  does  furvive?* 

I  *  The  young  woman,  with  increafing  intereft,  told  him  that  (he 
thad  been  there  only  a  few  weeks,  and  was  quite  a  ftranger  in  the 

country  ; 
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country*;  but  that,  5f  be  could  recollect  any  ptrfon  thereabout? liteU 
to  be  better  informed,  (he  would  fend  a  fervant  to  fetch  them,  or 
any  meffagv  he  might  dire<5t.* 

*  $ 

Mrs,  Smith  has  not  availed  herfelf  as  much  as  (he  might  have 
done  of  an  opportunity  of  reprobating  that  greateft  of  all  na. 
tiona)  evils,  the  American  war;  that  evil,  which  leafed  the 
fouls  of  one  hundred  thoufand  Britons  to  complain  to  their  God 
of  the  efFcfts  of  a  foftem  of  politics  equally  ilUjudged  and  ne- 
farious-*  that  evil,  which  has  impofed,  in  omne  voluoiiis  avum^ 
a  burthen*  on ‘the  fliouldcrs  of  the  prefent  and  the  future  race. 
Perhaps,  however,  (he  means’  to  atone  for  this  fault  in  another 
novel,  which  (he  threatens,  called  the  IVanderings  oj  IVarxud-^ 
who  married  the  eldcft  daughter  of  iVIr.  Somcrive,  ferved  in  the 
American  war,  and  traverfed  the  v/hole  continent  of  Europe. 
We  expedt  this  novel  with  no  fmall  degree  of  impatience. 


Art.  VI.  Sermons  mi  the  Divinity  of  ChriJL  By  Robert 
Ujivievy  Ficar  of  the  Parijh  of  Charles^  P  ly  mouthy' and  formerlj 
of  Magdalen^  Hally  Oxford.  pp.  364.  8vo.  5s.  -  boards. 
Deighton,  London,  1752. 

T^R.  Hawker,  in  a  very  modeft  preface,  apologlfes  for  the 
publication  of  his  ^  Scrmo.s  on  the  Divinity  of  Chriftfl 
but  furely  no  excufe  was  necefTary  for  the  publication  of  fer- 
kions  on  fuch  a  fubjeff,  at  a  feafon  when  every  attempt  is  made 
by  Unitarian  haughtinefs,  and  philofophy,  *  falfely  fo  called,’  to 
reduce  our  Hcffed  Redeemer  to  a  level  with  poor  frail  mortals, 
and  thus  deprive  the  humble  Chriftian  of  his  dcareft  hopes  and 
confolations.  We  unite  with  Dr.  Hawker  in  the  firm  per- 
fuafion,  that  to  afl'ert  the  dignity  of  our  Lord  and  Mailer  (par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  prefent  crifis)  is  the  indifpcnfable  duty  of  ‘  every 
•  faithful  fervant  of  Jefus,  whatever  inconveniences  he  may 
^  fufFcr  in  fo  juft  a  caufe.’  Pcfillanimous,  indeed,  muft  that 
man  be,  and  unworthy  his  profeHion,  who  would  fupprefs  his 
fcntiments,  in  a  cafe  of  fo  great  magnitude,  from  any  apprt* 
henfion  of  critical  feverity — from  any  dread  of  the  infultinjl 
fheer — who  would  abandon  what  he  deems  his  duty,  repelled  byl 
the  farcafin  of  contempt.  Not  fuch  is  the  ingenious  and 
author  before  \xs\  he  hath  not  fo  learned  Chrift!’  Thoudj 
diiiident  of  his  own  abilities,  yet  trufting  in  the  ftrength  of  h  w 
argument,  he  comes  forward  with  a  full  conviclion  of  the  trutMj| 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  defend,  and  with  an  anima:i:;B 
hope  that  he  (hall  be  enabled,  by  the  blelfing  of  God,  to  co:|| 
vince  others;  and  thus  ‘  to  guide  the  uninformed,  cr  coivirfl 
^  the  faith  of  the  believer.’  '|| 
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In  his  introductory  difcourfe  on  thefe  words,  ‘  What  think  yc 
<  of  Chrift?  Whofe  fon  is  he?’  Dr.  Hawker  obfervcs,  with 
equal  llrength  and  elegance,  ‘  Every  age  hath  been  difHnguifhed 
‘  by  feme  peculiar  mode  of  hoftility  againft  the  principles  of 
‘  our  holy  faith.  By  open  attack  and  infidious  defign,  tho 
‘  falfe  friend  and  the  profelled  foe,  have  alike  aimed  their  blows 
‘  to  efFeCt  the  ruin  of  the  church.  But  we  know  who  it  is  that 
‘  hath  faid,  ‘‘  his  church  is  founded  on  a  rock,  againlt  which  the 
‘  gates  of  hell  (hall  not  prevail.”  The  enemies  which  have 
‘  come  forward  againlt  Chriftianity,  have  only  broken  their  ar- 
‘  rows  againft  its  impenetrable  (hield,  and,  tired  of  the  unequal 
‘  combat,  have  withdrawn  from  the  field  in.  fallen  filence.  It 
‘  would,  however,  be  in  vain  to  expedt,  that  all  oppofitioa 
‘  fhould  ceafe.  Providence  permits  the  exigence  of  error,  per- 
‘  haps  with  a  view  to  accomplifh  fome  greater  good.  .  By  this 
‘  means  the  truth,  when  difeovered,  is  placed  on  a  more  firm  and 

•  fure  foundation,  and  in  the  mean  time  it  anfwers  the  ncceflary 
‘  ends  cf  trial  to  exercife  the  faith  of  the  true  believer.  Befides, 

‘  while  the  corrupt  paflions  of  the  human  mind  remain  unre- 
‘  formed,  there  will  be  always  fome  who  will  find  an  intereft  in 
‘  oppofing  the  pure  fyftem  of  morality  contained  in  the  gofpel ; 

‘  and,  while  religion  is  fought  for  by  others  through  philofophy 

*  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men  and  not  after  Chrift, 

‘  the  pride  of  reafon  will  not  eafily  bend  to  the  humblenefs  and 
‘  docility  of  little  children,  uhich  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  recep- 
‘  tion  of  thofe  dodtrines  by  which  the  Chriftian  faith  is  pecu-^ 

‘  liarly, known.  From  both  thefe  caufes,  therefore,  the  religion 
‘  of  Jefus  will  be  always  fure  to  meet  with  oppolition.  The 
‘  controverfy  of  the  prefent  hour  feems  to  bci  particularly  of  this 
‘  Utter  kind.  Under  the  fpecious  pretence  that  reafon  alone  is 
'  competent  to  determine  the  meafure  of  religious  faith,  a  cer-^ 
f  tain  dafs  of  men  have  prefumed  to  analife  the  fevcral  parts  of 
?  revelation  by  this  llandard,  and  have  peremptorily  rejedled 
4  every  thing  beyond  the  power  of  reafon  to  account  for,  as 
if  impoflible  to  have  proceeded  from  God.  Thus,  w'ith  a  rafh 
I  and  bold  hand,  they  have  torn  from  the  gofpel  all  the  facred 
}  myfteries  of  our  holy  faith,  reduced  the  w  hole  to  a  mere  fyftem 
}  of  ethics,  and  degraded  the  divine  Author  of  our  falvation  to 
t  acharadler  no  higher  than  that  of  a  moral  teacher;  the  equal 
7  of  Socrates  or  Confucius.  Nav,  to  fuch  a  height  hath  this 
J  dodlrine  advanced,  that  he  who  hath  the  dangerous  honour  of 
'  preeminence  in  this  opinion  hath  declared,  that  the  fentiraents 
I  even  of  an  apoftle  are  invalid  and  of  no  weight  with 
I  him.’— We  by  no  means  approve  the  conclufion  of  this  ex- 
taa.  Of  fuch  notices  Dr.  Pricflicy  makes  his  boaft.  Like 
J  the 
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the  wretch  who  fet  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diani,  it  is  fcarccU* 
uncharitable  to  fay,  that  he  talks,  and  writes,  and  a<Sls,  only 
with  the  view  of  gaining  a  name.  But  his  ambition  is  mixed 
with  meaner  vices  ;  nor  would  we  honour  him  fo  far,  as  to 
place  him  on  a  footing  wich  that  character — to  whom  we  owe 
the  fentiment: 


Better  to  reign  In  hell,  than  ferve  In  heaven.^ 


In  the  fecond  fermon  Dr.  Hawker  produces  the  evidences  of 
ChrilVs  preexillcnce — the  text,  John  xvii.  5,  ‘  The*  glory 
*  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  vvorld  was.’  This  is  a  verv 


well  written  difeourfe.  His  inquiry,  in  the  third  fermon,  whe¬ 
ther  a.iy  traces  can  be  found  of  our  Lord’s  perfonal  appearance 
in  the  world  previous  to  his  incarnation  (on  the  texr,  John  v.  39, 

*  Search  the  feriptures — they  are  they  which  teftify  of  me’),  is 
well  conduced:  the  rcfult  of  it  muft  be  fatisfaftory,  we  think, 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  The  fourth  fermon,  ‘  On  the 

*  Teftimony  of  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Charaftcr  under 

*  wdiich  the  Mefliah  was  to  appear’  (A£ts  xxviii.  23,  ^  Perfuad- 
‘  ing  them  concerning  Jefus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  and 

*  .out  of  the  prophets’),  hath  lefs  novelty  than  the  laft  two,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fubjed :  but  it  is  wri.tcn  with  the  fameclcar- 
nefs,  in  regard  to  the  diftribution  of  the  argument,  and  the  fame 
general  perfpicuity,  indeed,  as  charadlerifes  the  reft.  In  the 
fifth  and  fixth  fermons  the  evidences  of  Chrift’s  divinity,  during 
his  incarnation,  are  confidered  at  lanre,  the  texts,  John  i.  14, 


And  the  Word  was  made  fleft),  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  and 


*  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fa. 

‘  ther,  full  of  grace  and  truth’ — John  yii.  46,  ‘  Never  man 
^  fpake  like  this  man.’ - ‘  The  Teftimony  of  the  Apoftlesto 

*  the  Charafter  of  their  Mafter’  (feventh  fermon — text,  Matt, 
xvii.  15.  ‘  But  whom  fay  ye  that  I  am  ?’),  carries  ftrongcon- 
vi«5lion  with  it.  And  in  the  eighth  (the  doling  difeourfe)  where 
the  author  judicloufly  recurs  to  the  text  that  leads  the  way  (is 
the  introdudory  difeourfe),  we  are  ftruck,  on  a  review  of  ti" 
whole,  by  many  pathetic  appeals  to  the  confcience  and  ti 
heart : 


*  If  (fays  Dr.  Hawker  In  a  ftrain  of  the  moil  impaffioned  orator)’ 
if  the  Chriftian's  Lord  be  not  divine,  farewell  to  all  the  hopes  of  ti 
faithful !  His  confolations  are  no  more  !  Then  all  the  gracious  pr 
mifes  of  religion  with  which  the  anxious  mind,  when  fmitten  with 
fenfe  of  guilt,  fought  a  requiem,  are  done  away  ;  and  the  law  of  G?': 
ftri^l  and  unalterable  in  its  demands,  (lands  forth  before  the  gui 
confcience,  arrayed  in  .111  its  terrors.  To  what  refuge  (Irdl  i 
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awikcncd  finncr  now  fly,  or  in  what  facrificc  can  he  again  place  con¬ 
fidence.?  I  ll'oughtj  he  will  fay,  iny  foul  fecure  in  the  expectation  of 
pardon  to  my  fint.thr  ugh  the  meritorious  death  of  my  blefled  Sa.  ’Cur, 
upon  the  terms  of  faith,  repentance,  and  nevvnefs  of  'ife. .  1  und^r- 
flood  that  the  apoflles  of  Chrill  had  inftniCled  the  world  in  this  doc- 
tri’nc>  that  God  had  fet, forth  the  Redeemer  as  a  propitiation;  and 
that  the  Son  of  God  himfelf  had  declared,  that  ‘  he  came  to  giv^  his 
life  a  ranfom  for  many!*  Rut  if  this  be  all  a  deluflon,  I  am  robbed 
of  my  beft  comforts,  and  am  without  hope.  Tell  me  not  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  human  nature ;  for  how  lhall  any  man  build  his  hopes  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  his  Maker  upon  the  fandy  foundation  of  the  purity  of 
bis  own  life?  Al^s  1  my  very  befl  deeds  are  largely  tinfturcd  with 
a  mixture  of  infirmity.  I  fee  a  mark  of  imperfeClion  flfongly  ap¬ 
pearing  in  every  page  of  my  life.  And,  for  the  errors  and  intentional 
fins  of  nature,  (hould  the  Lord  be  extreme  to  mark  all  that  is  done 
amils,  who  may  abide  it?  And  how  then  by  the  deeds  of  the  law 
fhall  any  flefti  be  juftified  ?  And  what  is  repentance?  a  patched  up, 
blcmiftied,  and  imperfeft  repentance,  made  up  of  alternate  lorrow 
and  fin.  To-day  feeling  the  compunClion  of  guilt ;  to-morrow  falling 
again,  perhaps  into  the  fame,  or  fimilar  tranfgreffions ;  the  next  day 
renewing  the  ferious  impreflion,  and  foon  after  giving  frelh  proofs  of 
human  infirmity;  and  thus  going  on  through  life  in  the  fuccefiion  of 
offences  and  contrition;  fometimes  humbling  the  foul  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  from  a  confeious  unw'orthinefs,  but  more  fre- 
qocf  lly  forgetting  that  there  is  a  God  which  judgeth  the  earth.  Can 
aiiy  marl  be  prefumptuous  enough  to  fatisfy  his  mind  that  heaven  muft 
be  the  natural  reward  of  fuch  a  train  of  conduCl  ?’ 

From  thefe  fpecimens  our  readers  have  doubtlefs  conceived 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Hawker^s  difeourfes :  for  our- 
felves,  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  approbation  of  them  in  the 
mod  unqualified  terms;  whether  we  confider  their  fubjedt, 
than  which  none  more  intereding  can  engage  attention ;  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated ;  the  arrangement  of  the  mate¬ 
rials;  the  ftyle;  or  the  language.  -And  wdth  lincere  pleafure 
we  congratulate  the  people  of  Plymouth  on  the  honour  fuch  a 
[lentleman- as  Dr.  Hawker  muft  confer  on  their  town;  at  the 
[fame  time  that  we  recommend  him,  in  the  line  of  his  profeflion, 
|to  the  regards  of  the  bifhop  of  his  diocefe ;  fince  to  place  in  a 
:onfpicuous  light  the  merits  of  a  deferving  clergyman,  is  to 
;ive  ftability  to  religion,  by  adding  a  new  pillar  to  the  fabric 
)f  the  church. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Treatife  on  Gononbce.i  Virulenta  and  Lues  Venered, 
By  Benjamin  Member  of  the  Royal  CoJeges  of  Surgeons  of 
Irelum  and  Edinbiv  gh^  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmarj^ 
and  FcUg'Ju  of  the  Royal  So Aety  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  1002.  8vo, 

2  vo!^.  J2S.  boards.  J.  Watlbn  and  Co.  Edinburgh  j  and 
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N  thefe  days,  when  mod  of  the  numerous  publications  with 
which  the  prefs  perpetually  teems  are  more  beholden  to  ma¬ 
nual  than  mental  labour,  the  fcillars  being  often  a  more  ufeful 
and  better  employed  inftrument  in  the  book-making  art  than  the 
pen,  to  meet  with  the  works  of  an  author  that  really  deferves 
the  name,  is  a  fatisfadtion  which  a  reviewer  only  can  fully  ap¬ 
preciate.  The  falhion  or  the  folly  of  the  times  either  require 
or  encourage  aimed  every  medicader  to  attempt  a  recommend¬ 
ation  of  bimfelf  to  public  notice  and  employment,  by  means  of 
clTays,  treatifes,  and  obfervations  ;  and  in  no  department  of  ik 
healing  art  has  this  procedure  been  more  prevah  nt  than  in  that 
which  forms  the  fubje6l  of  the  work  now  under  confideration. 

It  is  not  to  be  expelled,  on  a  fubje6l  which  has  employed  the 
attention  and  ingenuity  of  fo  many,  both  fpeculative  and  prac¬ 
tical,  men  of  the  medical  profeffion  for  centuries,  that  a  gene- 
ral  treatife  on  all  the  forms  of  the  difeafe,  and  its  treatment  un¬ 
der  every  variety  of  fymptom  and  conditution,  (hould  poflefs  or 
lay  claim  to  entire  originality.  When,  however,  as  in  the 
work  before  us,  an  author,  by  attentively  confidering  the  va¬ 
rious  fymptoms  as  they  occur  in  an  almod  infinitely  multiplied 
feries  of  mo’difications,  gives  an  improved  hidory  of  the  difeafe; 
when,  by  judicioufly  and  difpaflionately  confidering  and  employ¬ 
ing  the  many  propefed  modes  of  relief,  he  improves  the  pradici 
or  method  of  cure,  on  the  only  rational  foundation,  experience; 
when,  amid  the  vad  farrago  of  preferiptions  that  have  been 
vauntingly  held  forth  as  infallible  fpecifics,  he  feledfs  and  pointf| 
out,  on  experimental  and  reafonable  grounds,  the  fafed  and  moft 
efficacious  remedies,  as  applicable  to  the  various  dates  andl 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  as  modified  by  the  conditution  and 
h.ibits  of  the  patient;  wffien,  without  any  exceffive  prediledion 
for  theoretic  fpcculation,  efpecially  on  a  fubjeft  where  the  verj 
primary  axioms  on  v/hich  a  jud  theory  may  be  founded  are  IHII 
unknown,  he  gives  fuch  an  explanation  of  the  fymptoms  aid 
cure  as  may  fately  be  admitted  to  arrange  experience,  thougl 
not  to  regulate  praftice  ;  when  thefe  objects  have  been  attained 
the  writer  is  certainly  entitled  to  receive  pralfe  for  the  bend 
derivable  from  his  indrudtion,  and  to  elcape  cenfure  for 
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Allure  in  his  attempts  to  elucidate  thofe  parts  of  his  fubjedt 
which  d  >  not,  hitherto  at  Icaft,  admit  of  fjccefs. 

Thefe  reflections  hav^e  been  occafioned  by  an  attentive  con- 
fideration  of  the  work  now  before  us,  which  is  given  to  the 
w<)rld  by  the  author  as  the  refult  of  many  years  em,)loyed  in 
patient  obfervation  and  extenfive  practice;  from  perfonal  kno»v- 
Icdge  we  can  add,  that  the  latter  has  been  defervedly  fuccefsful. 
It  is  intended  as  a  continuation  or  fequel  to  the  fyftem  of  for¬ 
gery  which  he  has  already  publiihed.  We  are  informed  by  the 
author,  that  it  was  once  meant  to  have  formed  a  part  of  that 
excellent  work,  and  that  his  intentions  were  prevented  by  the 
annunciition  of  feveral  publications  on  the  fame  fubje^Sl,  from 
writers  of‘eminencc ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  the  delay,  he 
has  taxen  every  opportunity  to  profit  by -the  merits  or  errers  of 
thefe  performances. 

The  work  extends  to  two  volumes,  each  of  which  contains 
adiftinCt  and  feparate  portion  of  the  fubjecl.  The  fii  ft  volume 
contains  the  hirtory,  treatment,  and  confequenccs,  of  gonorr- 
hcca;  and  the  fecond  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  fymp- 
toins  and  cure  of  lues.  To  each  volume  an  appendix  is  fub- 
joined,  containing  the  various  formulae  that  are  mentioned  or 
recommended  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  parts.  Of  the  two  vo¬ 
lumes  we  (hall  fpe^k  feparately. 

To  the  firtt  volume  a  chapter  is  prefixed,  in  which  Mr.  Bell 
endeavours  to  determine  a  point  of  ^reat  moment,  both  in  a 
fpeculative  and  practical  view,  and  on  which  many  eminent 
wri-ers  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  ;  whether  gonorrhoea 
and  lues  are  caufed  by  the  fame  contagion  diflFewntly  applied,  or 
if  they  arc  produced  by  fpecifically  different  contagions?  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  they  are  feparate  difeafes,  or  only  different 
modifications  or  dates  of  the  fame  difeafe  ?  In  this  difquifitioii 
our  author  feems  very  fuccel^ully  to  have  eftabliflied  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  fpecific  difference,  in  oppofition  to  the  arguments 
•f  thofe  who  contend  for  the  fpecific  identity  of  the  two  dif- 
cafes.  He  contends,  that  the  oppofitc  hypothefis,  which  has 
lately  been  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
is  founded  on  fuch  futile  diftinCtions  as  hardly  to  bear  even  the 
pmblance  of  argument;  and  that  the  few  folitary  fails,  which 
ire  brought  in  fupport  of  the  reafoning,  are  liable  to  fo  many 
objections,  from  the  equivocacy  of  their  nature,  more  efpecially 
^hen  confidered  as  inftituted  for  the  direil  purpofe  of  ftrengthen- 
Jg  a  preconceived  and  favourite  theory,  as  not  to  deferve  being 
Emitted  in  proof.  The  furface  of  the  body  muft  be  fancifully 
ippofed  divided  into  fecreting  and  non-fecreting  furfaces,  and 
irfaces  of  an  intermediate  nature:  each  of  thefe,  efpecially  the 
fft  and  the  laft,  is  fuppofed  liable  to  the  affeilion  of  the  fame 
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venereal  virus  in  a  different  manner:  and,  according  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  applied  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  the  one  or  the 
other  modification  of  the  difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced. 

To  (hew  the  fallacy  of  the  reafoning  on  which  the  identity 
of  the  difeafes  is  founded,  Mr.  Bell  takes  great  pains,  and  is 
very  fuccefsful  hi  the  ir.ftances  which  he  adduces^  in  fupport  of 
the  oppolite  opinion,  of  their  fpecific  difference.  He  narrates 
cafes  of  both  difeafes,  fo  fituated,  on  the  different  kinds  of  fur- 
faces,  as  completely  to  overturn  the  whole  hypothcfis,  and  all 
the  confequences  which  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  eftablifhed 
by  its  means.  He  (hews,  hiftorically,  that  each  of  the  difeafes 
has  been  known  to  exift  in  particular  countries  or  diftrids,  to¬ 
tally  independent  and  entirely  unconneded  w'ith  the  other,  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time.  Except  in  the  circumltance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  difeafes  are  ufually  acquired,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  feat  of  their  primary  fymptoms,  he  contends  that  there 
does  not  exift  the  fmalleft  refcmblance  between  them.  Their 
fymptoms,  cure,  and  confequences,  are  eflentially  diflimilar  in 
every  particular:  buboes,  indeed,  occafionally  arife  in  both; 
but  buboes,  which  are  inflamed  lymphatic  glands,  are  produced 
by  a  great  variety  of  irritating  caufes,  and  arife  from  the  ab- 
forption  of  many  different  kinds  of  morbid -or  acrid  matters. 
Mr.  Bell  diftindly  (hews  that  gonorrhoea  often  afFcds  the  glands 
and  prepuce ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  lues  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  chancre  within  the  urethra  ;  both  of  which  are  totally  in- 
confiftent  with  the  idea  of  their  being  the  fame  fpecific  difeafe, 
folely  modified  by  the  place  to  which  the  contagion  has  been 
accidentally  applied.  In  further  proof  of  the  abfolutely  fpecific 
diflference  between  them^  he  adduces  fome  cafes,  in  which  the 
virus  of  gonorrhoea  had  been  tranflated  from  the  urethra,  through 
the  medium  of  the  circulation,  to  other  and  diftant  parts  of  the 
body,  fuch  as  the  infide  of  the  nofe  and  the  eyelids,  without  fu- 
perinducing  any  general  conftitutional  afFedfion,  which  muft 
neceflarily  have  occurred,  had  the  two  difeafes  been  occalioned 
bv  the  fame  fpecific  contagion.  Mr.  Bell  ends  his  reafoning, 
which  to  us  appears  extremely  well  founded,  as  follows : 

•  As  a  farther  fupport  of  this  opinion,  I  may  add,  that  if  the  two 
difeafes  were  of  the  fame  nature,  and  produced  by  the  fame  infeftion, 
the  remedies  proving  ufeful  in  the  one  might  be  expeded  to  prove 
likewife  fo  in  the  other,  inllead  of  this,  we  find  that  thofe  upon 
which  we  depend  with  moft  certainty  in  gonorrheea,' have  no 
whatever  in  the  cure  of  fyphilis ;  while  mercury,  which  is  the  only  re¬ 
medy,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  upon  which  any  dependence  can 
be  placed  for  the  cure  of  fyphilis,  does  not,  in  gonorrhoea,  produce 
any  advantage.  Nay  that,  in  fome  cafes,  it  evidently  dues  harm. 
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»  Wc  alfo  know  that  gonorrhoea  will  often  terminate  whether  any 
remedy  be  employed  or  not,  merely  by  moderate  living,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  parts  regularly  clean.  The  difeafe  by  this  a:one  will,  in  moll 
initances,  became  gradually  milder,  till  at  lall  it  will  difappear  cn- 
tutly.  N  3  fuch  thing,  however,  hnppens  in  lues  venerea  In  this,  as 
wc  have  already  remarked,  even  the  mildell  lymptom  becomes  daily 
worle,  unlcfs  mercury  be  employed;  nor  will  any  prad.tioner  of  ex¬ 
perience  iruft  the  cure  even  of  the  flightell  chancre  to  any  other 
remedy. 

•  Upon  this  evidence  alone,  of  the  method  of  cure  of  the  two  dlf- 
cafes  being  fo  effenrially  different,  we  might  i  think  conclude,  that 
they  are  different  n  their  nature,  and  that  they  proceed  from  different 
contagions.  Were  they  of  the  fame  nature,  and  proceeding  from 
the  fame  caufe,  it  is  not  poffible  to  conceive  that  any  medicine  would 
act  as  a  certain  cure  for  tne  one,  and  do  harm  in  the  other;  and  yet 
every  praditioner  will  admit,  that  mercury  is  the  only  remedy  hi¬ 
therto  knowm  upon  which  we  can  depend  for  the  cure  of  lues  venerea, 
while  it  evidently  often  does  harm,  aj>  I  have  already  obferved,sin 
gonorrhoea,* 

The  reft  of  the  firft  volume  is  divided  into  two  chapters,  and 
contains  the  whole  hiftory  of  .the  fymptoms,  caufes,  cure,  and 
coni'equences,  of  gonorrhoea.  T'he  former  of  thefe,  which  he 
names  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  work,  is  divided  into  elevea 
feftions,  each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  a  feparate  fubdivifioa 
ef  the  fubje£l  of  gonorrhoea ;  and  the  latter,  which  he  calls  the 
third  chapter,  is  fubdivided  into  eleven  fedlions,  each  treating 
of  a  different  confequence,  occafionally  flowing  from  that  dif¬ 
eafe.  We  refer  to  the  work  itfelf  for  the  particulars  of  thefe 
two  chapters ;  but,  as  fome  excellent  pradlical  diftiinftions  and 
diredtions  occur,  efpecially  in  the  early  fedlions  of  the  fecond 
chapter,  we  (hall  give  fome  general  account  of  thefe.  He  con- 
liders  gonorrhoea  as  a  fpecific  inflammation,  primarily  feated  on 
the  internal  furface  of  the  urethra,  and  unattended  with  ulcer¬ 
ation.  The  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms  is  divided  into  four  ftages, 
or  progreflive  ftates  of  the  difeafe  :  in  the  (irft,  the  urethra  only 
is  afteded,  and  the  inflammation  feldom  reaches  above  an  inch, 


or  ail  inch  and  an  half.  Upwards  from  the  opening;  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  ftage,  Cowper’s  glands  and  their  dudls  become  aftedted ; 
in  the  third  ftage,  the  difeafe  reaches  to  the  proftate  gland  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  urethra ;  and,  in  the  fourth  ftage, 
the  inflammation  affcdls  the  internal  furface  of  the  bladder,  ge¬ 
nerally  about  its  neck,  but  fometimes  extending  over  the  whole, 
and  even  proceeding  along  the  ureters  to  the  kidnies.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  prognofis,  he  takes  occafion  to  point  out  the  pradlical 
nfe  of  the  foregoing  diftindlions ;  obferving  that,  with  proper 
inanagement  on  the  part  of  the  pradlltioner  and  patient,  the 
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difeafe,  in  its  firft  ftage,  will  feldom  continue  a  fortnight,  an! 
is  often  removed  in  two  or  three  days;  whereas,  in  the  other 
three  ftages,  when  the  difeafe  has  advanced  to  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  urethra,  the  cure  is  always  tedious,  and  often  extremely 
doubtful. 

The  pradlical  utility  of  thefe  diftindlions  is  farther  illuftrated 
in  the  fedtions  which  treat  of  the  method  of  cure  in  the  different 
ftages.  Having  eftablilhed,  in  the  .general  preliminary  obier- 
vatioi.s,  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  local,  he  proceeds  to  con- 
fider  the  general  indications  of  cure,  which  muft  likewife  be 
topical  applications  the  parts  affected ;  and  in  the  employ, 
ment  «  f  thefe  he  eftablifhes  the  iiecelEty  of  carefully  difci  :mi- 
nating  between  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  eipecially  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  or  fimple  ftate,  in  which  the  forepart  only  of  the 
urethra  is  affedted,  and  the  more  advanced  ftages,  where  glands 
and  their  fecretory  du6ts  are  involved  in  the  inflammation,  as 
the  ufe  of  aftringent  injedlions,  which  prudently  employed  n  adily 
cure  the  firft,  are  fure  to  produce  mifehief  in  the  other  ftages: 
on  this  account  he  divides  his  account  of  the  method  of  cure 
into  four  parts,  or  fedlions,  correfponding  with  the  diftindlions  he 
had  eftablifhed  in  deferibing  the  ftages  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  firft  or  fimple  ftage,  when  the  inflammation  and  dif- 
charge  are  confined  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  and  feldom  extend  above  an  inch,  or  at  moft  an  inch 
and  an  half,  from  the  orifice  upwards,  he  trufts  entirely  to  the 
life  of  aftringent  injedlions,  recommending  a  moderate,  but  not 
low,  diet,  and  abftinence  from  all  violent  exercife.  When  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  blood-letting,  either  topical 
or  general,  one  or  two  gentle  laxatives,  and  a  low  cooling  re¬ 
gimen,  are  neceflary.  The  injection  which  he  chiefly  trufts  to, 
confifts  of  two  grains  of  fulphat  of  zinc,  or  whit^  vitriol,  dif- 
folved  in  one  ounce  of  diftilled  water;  but  the  proportions  muft 
be  varied  according  to  cifcumftances,  making  it  always  of  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  produce  feme  degree  of  pain  and  irritation  in  the 
parts,  but  never  to  carry  thefe  efFefts  to  any  inconvenient  de¬ 
gree.  Befides  this  formula,  he  gives  feveral  others,  for  which 
we  muft  refer  to  the  appendix  to  the  firft  volume,  and  recom¬ 
mends  varying  the  form  whenever  the  one  firft  ufed  does  not 
fpeedilv  produce  a  cure  or  alleviation  of  the  fymptoms.  He 
Jikewife  advifes  the  injeftion  to  be  employed  feven  or  eight 
times  a  day,  inftcad  of  two  or  three  times,  as  ufed  by  moft 
praftitioners.  There  is,  in  his  opinion,  only  one  cafe  in  which 
this  plan  of  treatment  by  injeftion  is  not  advifable ;  when  one 
or  both  of  the  teftes  are  inflamed.  In  this  ftate  of  the  difeafe 
be  recommends  to  difeontinue  the  inje£lion  j  not  that  it  is  apt  to 
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incrcafc  this  inflammation,  but  that  it  counteraf^s  the  reftoratioa 
of  the  running,  one  of  the  mofl  efFe^ilu.<l  remedies  for  removing 
the  inflamed  and  tumefied  ftatc  of  the  teftes. 

In  the  fecond  ft  age  of  the  difeafe,  when  Cowper’s  glands  and 
their  dudls  are  affected  by  the  inflammatio:^,  a  very  different 
plan  of  treatment  muft  be  followed.  This  (tige  is  eafily  dif- 
criminated  from  the  former;  all  the  fymptoms  are  more  feverc; 
the  ardour,  terifion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  penis,  and  choidee, 
are  greatly  more  diftreffing;  the  difeharge  is  generally  very 
fetid,  of  an  ugly  green  colour,  and  often  tinged  wiih  blood  ;  it 
is  found,  on  examination,  to  proceed  from  a  much  higher  feat 
than  in  the  former  ftage ;  ufiially  from  about  the  perineum  :  in 
this  place  the  patient  complains  of  confiderable  pe^ln,  eTpccially 
on  preifure ;  and  one  or  more  fmall  tumours  are  perceptible  bv 
an  attentive  examination  of  this  part,  proceeding  from  inflam- 
mafioii  and  enlargement  of  Cowper’s  glands,  -rhough  this  is 
fometimes  preceded  by  the  former  ftage,  which  may  then  be 
fuppofed  to  have  degenerated  into  it,  yet  it  frequently  takes 
place  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  either  to  a  more  than  ordinary  predlfpofition  to  in¬ 
flammatory  diathefis  in  the  habit  of  the  patient,  or  to  improper 
management ;  fuch  as  violent  excrcife,  hard-drinking,  immo¬ 
derate  venery,  or  over  ufc  of  very  ftrong  aftringent  or  irritating 
injedions.  In  this  ftage  it  is  neceflary  to  abltain  from  all  in¬ 
jection;  and  the  principal  intention  is  to  Icflen  inflammation, 
and  to  prevent  fuppuration  in  the  tumefied  glands.  .  Fhis  is  befl 
accomplifhed  by  ftrief  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  bloodletting,  cf- 
pecially  the  topical  application  of  Icechfs,  and  the  ufe  of  fatur- 
nlne  lotions  and  poultices  ;  fometimes  even  blifters  to  the  part 
have  been  found  ufeful.  Should  the  glands  fuppurate,  the  prac- 
tifioner  is  advifed  to  proceed  as  foon  as  poflible  to  lay  open 
largely;  to  prevent  the- fuppurated  tumour  from  burfting  into 
the  urethra,  which  becomes  a  moft  diftrefling  accident  for  the 
patient,  and  a  moft  difiiculc  affair  for  the  practitioner,  by  in¬ 
ducing  a  train  of  fymptoms  that  are  exceflively  painful,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  remove. 

Thus  much  feems  fufficient  for  conveying  a  general  idea  of 
the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bell  in  arranging  and  executing  the 
firfl  part  of  his  work :  we  muft  refer  to  the  book  itfelf  for 
the  hiftory  and  method  of  treatment  of  the  two  other  ftages  of 
gonorrhccai  of  the  numerous  confequences,  which  are  apt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances  in  the  habit,  conduit,  or  management, 
of  the  patient,  to  flow  from  this  difeafe  in  its  fevera!  ftages;  and  ' 
for  the  difference  in  the  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  in  females,  with 
the  neceffary  treatment.  In  a  future  review  we  fhall  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  fecond  volume,  which  deferibes  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  cure,  and  confequences,  of  lues. 
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[  Continued  from  our  lajl,  ] 

IX.  Druidical  and  other  Britijh  Remains  in  Cumberland^  defcnt^d  I 
by  Hay  man  Rooke^  Ejq.  F,  A.  S.  I 

This  contains  an  account  of  a  field  in  Englewood  foreft,  I 
‘  towards  the  middle^  of  which,  ‘  the  earth  has  been  I 
*  thrown  up  in  a  circular  form,  with  a  Hoping  brink  of  twelve  I 
*  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  top,  which  has  a  flat  and  level  lur-  I 
^  face,  is  fixty  three  feet;  here  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  I 
*  circle  of  ere<5l  ftones.’  1  his  ‘  elevated  circle’  Mr.  Rooke  I 
calls  ‘  a  druid  temple.’  But  his  own  refearches  prove  it,  un-  I 
kiu  wn  to  himfelf,  to  have  been  merely  a  burying -place.  In  I 
digging  within  it,  he  found  fi  veral  chefts  of  ftone,  the  original  I 
coffins  of  our  fathers,  containing  bones.  Thefe  coffins  prove  I 
the  defign  ot  the  circle,  beyond  all  poffibility  of  doubt  to  any  I 
man  who  thinks  at  all.  But  antiquaries,  with  the  dreams  of  I 
druidifm  in  their  heads,  are  perpetually  bufy  in  making  com-  I 
nion  works  of  Britifh  antiquity  to  be  druidical,  and  coniecrat.  I 
ing  fepulchres  into  temples.  This  was  a  family  burying- place  I 
to  feme  Britifh  baron  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  no  very  I 
carlv  period  of  the  Britifh  antiquity.  The  flat  ftones,  of  which  I 
thefe  fubterraneous  tombs  were  compofed,  had  been  all  ^  Jhaptim 
*  and  drejftd^  and  fitted  clofe  at  the  fide  s  without  cement.’  Under  I 
Ibme  of  the  fculls  in  them,  ‘  was  found  a  lump  (about  as  big  I 
*  as  a  man’s  fift)  of  concreted  metallic  particles  refembling  goli\% 
*  but  whether  it  is  a  compofition  of  art  or  nature,  feems  to  mel 
*  doubtful.’  Thefe  fails  evince  the  monuments  to  be  Briti(li,l 
but  at  a  period  of  the  Britifh  hiftory,  when  the  art  of  mafonryl 
was  a  little  underftood,  and  when  metals  began  tobcufedial 
the  ifland.  This  metal  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame,  as  formsl 
the  coins  of  Cunobcline ;  a  compofition,  we  believe,  of  coppcrl 
and  tin.  Mr.  Rooke  fays,  he  has  ^  fent  up  a  piece  for  the  in«l 
♦  fpeilion  of  the  fociety.’  And,  as  ‘  it  is  evident  that  the  bJ 
^  dies  could  not  be  inhumed’  at  full  length,  ‘  within  fo  fmalUB 
^  fpace’  as  any  of  thefe  chefts  contains;  the  ‘  concretion’ 
the  ‘  metallic  particles’  is  afcribable  to  the  ait  ion  of  fire  i* 
burning  the  be  dies.  The  metal  therefore  was  no  ‘  amulet,*# 
Mr.  Rooke  fancies,  but  fome  ornament  of  the  petfon,  a  broocf| 
at  the  breaft,  or  a  buckle  to  the  girdle,  i 
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Mr.  Rooke  then  proceeds  to  defcribc  a  barrow  which  he 
opened,  and  in  which  he  ftiund  another  of  thefe  ftone  chtfts, 
and  a  very  large  one.  In  the  latter  was  ^  a  fkeleton  of  a  man, 
i  which  n\ealured  Jeven  feet  from  the  head  to  the  arc!e-bone\  the 
c  feet  were  decayed  and  rotted  off.’  11  Mr.  Rooke  was  accu¬ 
rate  in  his  mcafurements,  and  we  believe  him  from  his  general 
habits  to  be  fo  -,  the  fize  of  this  (keleton  is  very  extraordinarv. 
Yet  of  what  sge  w’as  it  ?  The  weapons  found  with  it  fhew  that 
very  evidently  in  general.  ‘  On  the  left  fide  near  the  fhoulder, 

<  was  a  broaU  (word  near  five  feet  in  length  ;  the  guard  was  ele- 
t  gantly  ornamtnted  with  inlaid  filver Jiowtrs.*  I'he  broad-fword 
marks  the  Briton,  and  the  inlaying  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Briton.  ‘  On  the  right  fide  lay  a  dirk  or  dagger,  one 
‘  foot  fix  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  the  handle  appeared 

<  to  have  been Jludaed  with  filverJ*  'I'hefe  accompaniments  in¬ 
dicate  juft  the  fame,  as  the  former.  ‘  Near  the  dagger  was 

<  found  part  of  a  gold  fibula  or  buckle^  and  an  ornament  for  the 
‘  end  of  a  belt,  a  piece  of  which  adhered  to  it  when  firft  taken 

*  up;  this  Mr.  Rigg  proved  to  be  gold,  by  trying  it  with  aqua 
‘  fortis.’  This  ornament  for  a  belt,  and  this  fibula  or  brooch, 
not  buckle,  confirm  our  conjedtures  upon  the  metal  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  monuments.  ‘  Several  pieces  of  a  fliield  were  picked 

*  up — .  There  were  alfo,  part  of  a  battle-axe,  -^a  bit  Jhaped 

;  *  liked  a  modern  and  ‘  part  of  a  fpur’  with  a  fingle  point 

j  to  it.  All  (hew  the  perfon  here  buried,  to  have  been  a  king  of 
[  the  Britons  in  Cumberland  under  the  Romans,  when  all  the  clc- 
I  gancies  of  Rome  were  introduced  into  our  ifland,  and  gold  was 
I  worked  up  into  a  variety  of  ornaments  for  the  perfons  of  fovc- 

1  reigns  in  it.  The  ftones  of  the  cheft,  how^ever,  were  ‘  unhewn 
and  ‘  on  thefe  ftones  are  various  emblematical  figures  in  rude 
^  feuipiurey  though  fome  of  the  circles  are  exadlly  formed,  and 
h  the  rims  and  croflbs  within  thern  arc  cut  in  relief.’  'Fhc 

I)JJes  (hew  the  whole  to  have  been  pofterior  to  the  introdudlion 
Chriftianity;  not,  as  Mr.  Rooke  very  ignorantly  fpeaks, 
that  is,  foon  after  Auguftine  the  monk  arrived  in  Britain, 
which  was  A.D.  596;’  but  in  that  period  of  Roman  refine- 
ent,  when  (as Tertullian  informs  us,  about  A.D.  200)  many 
en  of  the  Caledonians  had  received  Chriftianity,  ‘  Britan- 
)orum  inacceffa  Romanis  loca — Chrifto— fubdita* ;  and  when 
)  lefs  than  three  biftiops  of  Britain  fubferibed  the  decrees  of 
e. council  of  Arles,  in  A.  D.  3141*  notice  this  egre- 

ous  miftake  in  Mr.  Rooke  more  circumftantially,  in  order  to 
It  him,  the  prefident,  the  direftof,  and  all  the  council,  upon 
eir  guard  againft  fuch  efcafes  of  ignorance  again. 


♦  Rigalt,  i89< 


f  Sirmoudus,  1.  9. 

X,  Defeription 
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X.  Dffcription  of  certain  Pits  in  Derlyjhire*  By  Haytnan 
Rooicy  LJq, 

To  this  defcription  we  can  fay  nothing,  for  it  is  nothing  in 
itfelf.  Mr.  Rooke^  with  an  unlearned  antiquary’s  ^  eye,  in  a 

*  fine  f^en^y  rolling,’  fancies  them  to  be  a  Britifl)  ftrett  of  ca¬ 
verns.  He  might  as  well  have  fuppofcd  them,  the  tail  of  a 
comet. 

XI.  A  Roman  Altar  infcribed  to  Belatucadery  illujirated  by  Mr, 
Gough. 

In  enumerating  the  authors  who  have  dated  Belatucnder  to  be 
Mars,  Mr.  Gough  forgets  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Manchefter,  Vol.  I.  quarto,  additions  at  the  end,  p.  ii. 

XII.  Obfervattons  on  the  Machine  called  the  Lewis.  By  Branch 
Gihjony  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

In  the  church  of  Whitby  Abbey,  and  in  fome  upper  arches 
now  thrown  down  by  a  ftorm,  ‘  the  key-ftones  of  thofe  upper 

*  arches  are  of  large  dimenfions,  meafuring  near  a  ton  and  an 

*  half  each.  On  examination  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  I  was 

*  furprifed  to  fee  in  the  crown  of  each  a  cavity,  in  many  re- 
'  fpeC-ts  fimilar  to  thofe  cut  into  large  blocks  of  done,  for  the 

*  purpofe  of  raifing  them  by  a  machine  commonly  called  a  Lewis. 
‘  This  machine — is  fuppofed  by  feveral  intelligent  engineers,  to 
^  have  been  the  invention  of  an  ing^enious  French  mechanic, 
‘  employed  in  the  magnificent  public  works  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
‘  had  its  name  given  in  compliment  to  that  monarch.  The 
^  principal  view  of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  to 
^  induce  an  abler  hand  to  a  clofer  invedigatioii,  tending  to  prove, 
^  that  this  highly  ufeful  machine  called  a  Lewisy  is  not  a  modern 

*  French  invention,  but  rather  an  improvement  of  an  ancient 

*  one;  and  that  our.ancedors  were  not  fo  ignorant  in  me- 

*  chanics,  as  is  generally  imagined.’  JVe  can  gratify  Mr.Gib- 
fon  fully,  we  believe.  IVe  can  fhew  the  Lewis  to  be  ‘  an  an- 

*  cient’  indrument.  That  famous  building  near  Falkirk  in 
Scotland,  which  has  been  fo  diamefully  dedroyed  in  our  own 
days,  and  was  popularly  called  Arthurs  Oon^  a  monument  un- 
dv)ubtedly  of  Roman .  workmanfhip ;  ‘  is  compofed,’  fays  Dr. 
Stukeley,  deferibing  it  before  it  was  dedroyed,  ‘  of  hewn  iree- 

*  done,  each  generally  about  four  feet  long,  a  foot  thick,  and 

*  one  foot  ten  inches  broad.  In  the  middle  of  every  one  is  a  hole 

*  narrow  at  the  t'^p^  but  broader  as  deeper^  made  for  the  iron  of 

*  THE  Lewice,  by  which  they  were  drawn  up  and  let  down  in 
their  feveral  places  with  ropes  and  pullies.  This  gave  occafion 
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t  to  Camden’s  miftake,  who  thought  they  were  faftcncd  in  the 
i  work  by  mortaife  and  tenon  wrought  in  the  ftone,  like  the 
«  great  ftones  on  Salifbury  plain  ;  not  confidering,  that  in  this 
i  buildiiig  the  cavities  are  in  the  upper  face  ef  the  lower  Jione^ 
i  and  that  which  im  upon  it  has  no  correlpondent  protuberance. — I 
(  cannot  be  pofitive,  whether  thefe  holes,  at  Icaft  fome  of  them, 

‘  and  towards  the  upper  courfes^  might  not  likewije  be  made  for 
«  letting  in  cramps  of  metal*."  Mr.  Gordon  after v/ards  fur- 
veyed  this  building,  but  could  fee  ‘  no  appearance  of  fuch  cramps 
C  of  metalj  as  Dr.  Stukeley  mentioned  f.*  Mr.  Horfley  fur- 
veyed  it  after  both,  and  found  it  ‘  without  any  cramps  of  metal 
‘  or  cement  that  now  appear  Thus  objeding  to  his  idea  of 
cramps,  they  confirm  his  account  of  Lewis  holes;  and  (hew  the 
inftrument  itfelf  to  be  as  old  as  the  Romans,  introduced  by 
them  into  this  ifland,  and  ufed  by  them  in  one  of  their  eredioM 
here.  However  therefore  ‘  our’  Britifh  ‘  anceftors  were’  or 
were  ‘  not  fo  Ignorant  in  mechanics,  as  is  generally  imagined;* 
yet  our  Roman  anceftors  were  certainly  acquainted  with  all  that 
the  Romans  knew  in  mechanics,  and,  among  other  points,  with 
the  ufe  of  the  Lewis  or  Lewie e\. 

XIII.  Defeription  of  the  Church  of  ^enington  in  the  County  of 
Gloucejier.  By  Samuel  Lyfons^  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

XIV.  Account  of  Roman  Antiquities  difeovered  in  the  County  of 
Gloucejier.  By  Samuel  Lyfons^  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

This  article  is  accompanied  with  five  plates.  But  the  only 
relick  remarkable  is,  ‘  a  Jiatera  or  Roman  fteel-yard  of  brafs, 

‘  found  at  Kinglholm  in  1788.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  firft  which 
^  has  been  difeovered  in  this  kingdom ;  and  is  very  well  pre* 

‘  ferved,  no  part  of  it  being  loft,  except  the  hook  or  chain  by 
‘  which  the  weight  was  fufpended.  One  fide  of  the  beam  is 

*  divided  into  fix  parts,  ^ch  of  which  is  fub-divided  into 
‘  twelve ;  the  only  number  marked  on  this  fide  is  v,  the  other 
^  fide  has  the  numbers  v,  x,  xv,  xx,  inferibed  on  it.  — All  the 
‘  Roman  ftecl-yards,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
‘  aminir.g,  are  graduated  in  the  fame  manner ;  making  the 
^  higheft  number  on  one  fide,  the  loweft  on  the  other;  and 

*  proceeding  upwards  by  fives,  either  of  pounds  or  ounces. 


•  Account  of  a  Roman  temple,  and  other  antiquities,  near  Gra« 
kain's  Dyke  in  Scotland,  1720,  p.  13. 
t  Itin.  Septen.  25.  X  Brit.  Rom.  174. 

§  Perhaps  only  Le^atio  in  Latin,  pronounced  Leuatio,  Leiviee,  and 
fignifying  merely  the  lifter.  So  pont  levis  in  French  is  a  draw- 
bridge. 
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‘  The  fine  fpecimen  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  which 

*  was  found  at  Ht  rculaneum,  is  graduated  cn  one  fide  of  the 
‘  beam  for  five  p.  unds,  and  on  the  other  proceeds  from  five  to 

*  twenty  five/ 

,  XV.  An  Account  of  fome  Roman  Antiquities  in  Cumla^landhU 
iherto  un-n  ticed*  By  Haymun  Rooicj  Efq.  E,  A,  S. 

What  W’c  have  to  obferve  upon  this  account  is,  that  the  nu. 
mcrical  references  to  the  plates  are  very  unfaithfully  printed,  la 
p.  140,  ^  Figure  b’  Ihould  be  P'igure  2 ;  in  p.  I41,  ‘  Fig.  10’ 
and  ‘  ihould  be  4  and  5;  in  p.  138,  ‘  Plate  V,’  and  ia 
p.  142  *  Plate  XVII/  fhould  be  Plate  XV.  in  the  former, 
and  wholly  omitted  or  Plate  XV.  again  in  the  latter;  and  in 
p.  138  again,  ‘  Plate  IV.’  Ihould  be  Plate  XIV.  Thcfe  faults 
are  too  grofs  to  be  flightly  pardoned  in  a  focicty  like  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  ;  and  throw  a  great  diferedit  upon  Mr.  Gough,  who, 
as  diredlor,  fhould  officially  (we  prefume)  fuperintend  the 
printing. 

XVI.  Ohfervations  on  the  late  Continuance  of  the  life  of  Torture 
in  Great- Britain.  By  George  Chalmers^  Ejq.  F.  R.  and  f.  SS. 

Mr.  Chalmers  here  (hews,  with  equal  good  fenfe  and  learning, 
that  torture  was  ufed  in  England  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  III, 
and  in  Scotland  as  late  as  i;?o8. 

XVII.  0/fei‘vations  on  Vitrified  Fortifications  in  Galloway.  Bj 
Robert  Ridded.,  Efq.  F.A.S. 

XVIII.  yf  Mofaic  Cafement  in  the  PrioFs  Chapel  at  Ely.  Bj 
Richard  Gough,  Director. 

XIX.  On  the  Hunting  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  our  Jjlund^ 
Britons  and  Saxons.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  F.  A.  S. 

Mr.  P^gge  always  crams  his  eflays  with  reading,  and  Jiarves 
them  in  thinking.  He  particularly  does  fo  here. 

t 

XXI.  [it  fhould  be  XX.]  Defeription  of  a  Saxon  Arch,  with 
m  Infcription,  in  Dinton  Church.,  Buckinghamjhire.  By  John 
Claxton,  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

What  is  rather  fingular,  this  article  performs  more  than  It 
promlfes,  as  nearly  one  half  is  employed  in  deferibing  a  glals 
veiTel^  fome  fpear-heads,  and  a  road  called  Port-Lane,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

XXII.  [XXL]  Ohfervations  on  a  Roman  Horologium,  fittni 
in  Italy.  By  Richard  Gough,  Direlicr. 

Learned,  judicious,  and  curious! 

^  XXIII. 
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XXni.  [XXII.]  Ohfervatiors  on  an  ancient  Font  at  But  nham 
Dti-p^uiey  in  Norfolk.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pe^ge^  F.  A.  S. 

XXIV.  [XXIII.]  Defcrifticn  of  the  Old  Font  in  the  Church 

tfEaJl  Meon.  Hamp,/  iref  *7^9>  Obfervatioru  on  Fonts. 

By  Richard  Goughy  Director. 

This  is  a  long  diflertation  of  27  pages  upon  fonts,  very  com- 
prehenfivc,  very  learned,  and  very  dull.  Mr.  Gough,  how¬ 
ever,  we  Ihould  obferve  in  general,  feems  to  us  to  take  a  lareier 
compafs  in  his  erudition,  and  to  feafon  it  more  with  thought^ 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Society.  Wc  could  even  colle<ft 
one  or  two  paflages  from  this  dilTertation,  that  would  give  plea- 
fure  to  our  readers.  But  the  nature  of  our  undertaking  checks 
our  handj  and  prevents  us, 

Cyntkius  aurem 
Vellitj  €t  admonuit. 

XXV.  [XXIV.]  Three  Letters  from  Mr.  Simitel  Carte  t§ 
Dr.  Ducare/j  and  one  to  Sir  Thomas  Cave^  Bart*  concerning  Fonts. 

Too  much  in  the  laxity  of  epiflolary  writing,  and  too  much 
with  a  reference  to  notices  merely  in  the  memory,  to  be  very 
fatisfaftory  in  themfelves ! 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 


Art.  IX.  Commentary  illuftrating  the  Poetic  of  Arijiotle^  by 
Examples  taken  chiefiy  from  the  modern  Poets.  To  which  is  prt^ 
fixed^  a  new  and  corrected  Edition  of  the  Tranjlation  of  the  Poetic. 
By  Henry  fames  Pye^  Efq.  pp.  564.  4to.  ll.  5s.  Stockdale. 
London,  1792. 

:  fitting  down  to  review  this  performance,  though  from 

^  ^  the  fpecimens  already  given  us  by  Mr.  Pye  of  his  acquaint- 
;  ance  with  this  treatife  of  the  Stagirite  we  expected  erudition 
;  and  jull  criticifm,  we  had  little  idea  of  finding  confiderable  en- 
!  tertainment.  Ip  this,  however,  we  were  agreeably  deceived  ; 

-  for  although  the  work  is  not  deficient  in  accurate  examination 
of  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  it  abounds  with  variety  of  obferva- 
^  tions  on  dramatic  writings  in  general,  and  on  the  modern  theatre, 
and  thole  who  have  formed  it,  either  as  poets  or  daycrs\  and  the 
author’s  obfervations  are  illultrated  by  lively  criticifm  and  inte- 
;  refting  anecdote. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Pye  in  his  preface  prepares  us  for  this.  ‘  I  do 
■  ‘  not,’  he  lays,  ‘  confider  tliis  as  a  learned  work,  but  as  an 

^  attempt 
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‘  attempt  to  render  the  precepts  of  Ariftotle  clear  to  the  Eng, 

*  lifh  as  well  as  the  claffical  reader,  and  to  enable  thofe  who 

*  arc  converfant  only  with  the  poets  of  our  own  country,  to 
^  judge  how  far  the  rules  of  the  Stagirite,  which  have  been  fo 

*  otten  quoted  and  fo  much  mifreprefented,  are  really  confonant 

*  with  truth  and  nature.  I  have  feldom  gone  into  difquihtion 

*  on  difficult  and  difputed  paflages  in  the  commentary,  except 

*  when  they  are  connedfed  with  general  criticifm,  referring  thofe 

*  to  the  notes  on  the  tranflation.  Whenever  I  have  done  other. 

*  wife,  which  is  in  a  very  few  inftances,  it  has  been  only  when 

*  the  note  has  been  too  long  to  be  inferted  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
‘  with  any  convenience  to  the  reader. 

*  On  the  fame  principle  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  introduce 

*  no  quotation  from  the  ancient  writers  unaccompanied  by  an 

*  Englifti  tranflation  ;  neither  have  I  confined  this  precaution  to 

*  the  learned  languages,  fince  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian, 

*  though  at  prefent  very  general,  is  not  univerfal/  ^ 

We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Pye*s  remarks  would  have  been  more 
popular  had  they  been  fubmitted  to  the  public  under  a  lefs  for- 
midable  name  than  that  of  a  commentary  on  Ariftotle.  Such  a 
title  has  fo  erudite  an  appearance  as  to  terrify  the  generality  of 
readers,  who  would  have  been  readily  induced  to  perufe  a  work 
profeffing  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  poetry  in  general,  more  ef. 
pecially  of  the  drama,  and  particularly  of  the  modern  drama, 
which  arc  really  the  fubje(fts  treated  of  in  the  work  before  us 
Upon  this  principle  we  fhall  chiefly  fele6l  fuch  paflages  to  lav 
before  our  readers  as  relate  to  genera!  criticifm,  rather  than  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  parts  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Pye,  though  often  an  advocate  for  Ariftotle,  does  not,  as 
is  often  the  cafe  with  tranflators  and  commentators,  make  it  a 
matter  of  confclence  never  to  differ,  from  him.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  profeffes,  in  oppofition  to  one  of  his  mafter’s  canons, 
to  prefer  that  mode  of  tragedy  whidi  concludes  happily  for  the 
principal  characters.  He  fays,  I 

‘  Why  it  fliould  be  the  duty  of  a  poet  not  to  gratify  the  feelings 
of  his  audience,  or  why  it  fliould  be  a  weaknefs  in  the  audience  to 
wifli  to  fee  virtue  rewarded  and  vice  puniflied  in  the  cataftrophe,  pro¬ 
vided  the  palfions  of  pity  and  terror  have  been  ftrongly  excited  dur¬ 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  drama,  is  I  confefs  totally  beyond  my  compre- 
henlion.  If  the  principal  perfon  of  the  piece,  on  our  interetl  for 
whom  the  general  intereft  of  the  drama  mull  depend,  is  to  be  fiiewn 
as  falling  from  happinefs  to  mifery,  through  fome  great  frailty,  Ihort 
of  any  Ipecics  of  guilt  that  Ihall  fink  him  in  our  elteem,  and  is  to 
reprefented  happy  till  the  catallrophe  of  the  piece,  in  the  catallrophe 
only  will  the  tragic  impreflion  be  made.  Or  if  the  diflrefs  begin  witii 
the  drama,  and  gradually  increafe  till  the  fatal  catallrophe, 
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peripetia  or  fuddcn  revolution  of  fortune  will  be  wanting.  It  is  im- 
poffible,  however,  to  reduce  to  rules  that  which  can  be  only  tried  by 
the  criterion  of  our  feelings  ;  and  from  the  paflage  before  us  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  were  in  oppofition  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Stagirite;  and  from  a  former  part  of  the  chapter  it  is 
c<jually  clear  that  Euripides  had  been  cenfured  by  his  countrymen 
for  forming  his  tragedies  on  the  plan  afterwards  approved  by  Ariftotle, 
though  many  of  his  tragedies,  efpccially  his  Alceftcs,  his  fphigenia 
in  Tauris,  and  his  Ion,  befides  the  Crefphontcs,  which  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  in  a  note  on  the  next  chapter,  are  written  in  the  po¬ 
pular  form.  Whatever  might  be  Arillotle’s  motive  f.-r  oppofing  the 
^ncral  taftc  of  Athens  in  this  pait.cular,  it  fill  Icfs  applies  to  the 
modern  drama.  However  elegant  the  tall e  of  the  ancients  may  have 
been,  it  is  1  think  fufficiently  obvious  from  all  the  claffical  writers  that 
they  were  not  fo  much  alive  to  the  feelings  of  fenfibility  as  the  mo¬ 
derns.  VVe  find  few  of  ihofe  nice  touches  which  mark  the  ddicacy  of 
the  fenfations,  and  which  interell  more  than  the  llrongeft  pidures  of 
dillrefs.  The  only  ftriking  inftances  I  recoiled  of  this  kind,  are  the 
account  of  the  behaviour  and  w  ords  of  Alcelles,  when  (he  fuppofes  hcr- 
1‘elf  dying,  in  Euripides ;  and  the  elegant  compliment  of  the  wife  of 
Tigrancs  to  her  hulband,  and  the  pathetic  tale  of  Abradatas  and  Pan- 
thea  in  Xenophon’s  Cyropcedia.’ 

‘  To  argue  from  my  own  feelings,  that  arrangement  of  dramatic 
fable  is  at  the  fame  time  the  molt  affeding,  and  the  mofi  pleating,  iri 
which  thofe  charaders  in  whofe  welfare  we  are  ^ftrongly  interelled, 
after  experiencing  the  greatelt  diitrefs,  and  while  tlicir  utter  ruin  or 
death  feems  inevitable,  are  at  once  relieved  by  a  fudden  revolution  of 
fortune  quite  unexpeded,  and  yet  not  improbable  ;  and  the  pleafure 
received  from  this  will  be  greatly  increafed  if  the  diftrefs  of  the  fable 
arilesfrom  tyranny  and  opprellion,  the  author  of  which  is  involved  in 
ruin  by  the  peripetia.  Such  an  arrangement  will  both  excite  pity 
and  terror,  and  the  cataftrophe  will  be  Itill  agreeable  to  our  feelings. 
This  form  is  exemplified  in  the  Wife  for  a  Month  of  Beaumont  and 
;letcher,  the  Marriage  A-la-Mode  of  Dryden,  the  Grecian  Daugh-- 
ter,  and,  above  all,  in  the  fourth  ad  of  the  Merchant  of  V  enice.  At 
the  moment  Shylcck  is_prcparing  to  execute  his  bloody  purpofe,  the 
|nterpofition  of  Portia, 

‘  Tarry  a  little — there  is  fomething  clfe,* 

tnd  the  terror  and  difappointment  of  the  Jew,  has  been  already  men- 

fioned  as  affording  the  moft  linking  theatrical  fituaiion  that  can  be 
onceived.  Perhaps  the  fiibfequent  efted  is  fomething  hurt  by  the 
iillery  of  Gratiano,  the  force  of  which  Ihould  be  kept  down  as  much 
s  poffible  in  the  performance,  inllead  of  being  highly  exaggerated, 
s  it  ufually  is.  We  have  feen,  indeed,  the  character  of  Portia  given 
^  a  comic  adrefs,  and  the  gravell  and  moll  fpirited  parts  of  this  feene 
ade  the  vehicles  of  mimicry.  In  this  Mrs.  Clive  was  followed  by 
difs  Macklin  and  others.  Mifs  Young,  new  Mrs.  Pope,  had  the 
onour  of  relloring  Portia  to  her  proper  dignity.  The  fate  of  Sir 
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Giles  Overreach  in  Maflinger’s  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  would 
be  a  mafterpiece  of  this  fort  were  it  not  for  the  circumltance  of  bis 
daughter  being  a  party  in  the  fcheme  to  betray  him,  and  the  lord  de. 
grading  his  charader  as  a  nobleman,  and  ilill  more  as  a  foldier,  bj 
taking  a  principal  part  in  the  deception* 

‘  Though  the  peripetia,  or  fudden  revolution  of  fortune,  when 
arifing  even  from  accident,  is  allowable  in  the  tragedy  with  a  h^ippy 
catadrophe,  as  in  the  Wife  for  a  Month  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
yet  I  think  in  the  tragedy  of  the  otiicr  form  the  unhappy  cataftrophe 
ihould  be  a  neceffary  or  probable  coiifequence  of  the  circ  urn  dances  of 
'the  fable.  Undeferved  mifery,  purely  accidental,  will  always  dif, 
pleafe  in  the  reprefentation.  Our  fenfe  of  moral  fitnefs  is  hurt  by  it* 
we  are  apt  to  fay  fuch  things  ought  not  to  be.  When  fuch  things 
happen  in  real  life,  our  firll  fentiments  take  that  turn,  and  we  can 
only  reconcile  them  with  our  notions  of  a  jull  and  merciful  Provi. 
dence,  byJooking  beyond  this  life ;  but  we  are  not  likely  to  make 
reflcdlions  of  that  kind  at  the  theatre;  the  dramatic  illufion  is  mo¬ 
mentary  ;  the  inllant  we  reafon  about  it  it  vanifties.  The  dillrefs  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  arifes  only  from  the  Friar’s  coming  a  few  minutes 
too  late  to  the  monument;  and  in  Garrick's  alteration,  by  Romeo’s 
drinking  the  poifon  a  few  minutes  too  foon.  The  cataftrophe  of  King 
Lear  and  of  Douglas  are  both  derived  from  accident.  Tate  has  a), 
tered  the  firft  by  making  the  mtlTenger  arrive  only  an  inftant  fooner 
in  the  prifon  ;  in  the  original  he  comes  time  enough  to  fave  the  king. 
The  other  may  be  altered,  and  1  believe  has  been  on  a  private  theatre, 
by  making  Douglas  turn  a  moment  fooner  on  Glenalvon.  Trage¬ 
dies  of  this  fort  do  not  require  the  great  art  and  judgment  mentioned 
by  Dryden  to  change  the  cataftrophe,  but  it  can  very  feldom  be  done 
when  the  cataftrophe  arifes  inevitably  from  the  incidents;  as  in  the 
CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  and  in  Coriolanus,  Othello,  Timon  of  Athens, 
Venice  Preferved,  and  the  Fair  Penitent.’ 


The  following  (hort  fketch  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Greek 
drama  is  curious ;  and  the  play  bill  of  the  firft  night  of  Garrick’s 
appearance  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  dramatic  amateur : 


*  Tragedy  owed  its  birth  to  a  kind  of  ode  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
which  was  performed  at  the  feftival  of  that  deity  by  rival  poets,  and 
the  prize  given  to  the  fuccefsful  candidate  was  a  goat,  from  wncncc 
it  received  its  name*.  It  occurred  firft  to  Thefpis,  one  of  thefc 
contending  bards,  to  enliven  the  dulnefs  of  his  periodic  fong  by  fome 


♦  literally  means  the  fong  of  the  goat. 

•  So  Horace, 
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Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum.’ 
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•  He  who  the  prize,  a  filthy  goat,  to  gain. 

At  firft  contended  in  the  tragic  llrain.’  Colman-I 
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talc  or  fable  to  be  recited  between  the  intervals  by  one  of  the  perfons 
employed  to  fing  in  the  ode.  I'o  this  perfon  ^lifwi.ylcs  added  a  fecond 
iidor,  as  Sophocles  after  did  a  third,  forming  a  dramatic  dialogue 
in  which  the  original  reciter  of  the  fable,  taken  from  the  mulical  per¬ 
formers  of  the  ode,  had  only  a  fubordinate  part.  For  a  conlioerable 
time,  however,  the  mufical  part  continued  to  be  confidered  as  the 
chief ;  and  the  dramatic  part  as  a  kind  of  deviation  from  the  regular 
form  of  tragedy*,  which  was  fanftioned  by  religion,  and  fuppirced 
and  regulated  by  the  magillrates,  and  from  that  circumUancc  received 
the  appellation  of  epifode,  which  it  ever  afterwards  retamed.  from 
this  it  is  obvious,  that  the  chorus  was  not  the  choice  of  the  poet,  but  a 
nccclfary  appendage  to  the  theatre,  which  neither  Lw  nor  cuiloin 
would  permit  him  to  difpenfe  with. 

<  This  particular  circumilancc  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  which  occa- 
fioned  them  to  fniuggle,  as  it  were,  the  dramatic  fable  on  the  publ  c 
between  the  paufes  of  a  mufical  conlpofition,  cannot  fail  of  reminding 
us  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  provincial  theatres  to  avoid  the  r  gor  of 
the  law  before  the  late  ad  in  their  favour,  by  receiving  money  tor  a 
concert  of  mufic,  and  announcing,  a  play  to  be  aded  gratis  durii  g  the 
intervals  f.* 

The 

•  ‘  From  this  cuflom  of  deviating  from  the  original  defign  of 
praiiing  Bacchus  in  thefe  odes,  arofe  the  Greek  proverb, 

‘  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchus,'  which  was  applied 
generally  to  any  thing  introduced  foreign  to  the  fubjed  in  queltion. 

t  ‘  By  fuch  a  fubterfuge  was  the  illuftrious  Garrick  firft  ufliered 
to  the  public  notice.  The  curious  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee 
a  copy  of  the  bill  that  announced  him.  *  Goodman’s  Fields,  Odober 
19,  1741.  At  the  late  theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  this  day  will  be 
performed,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  inlirumental  mufic,.  divided  into 
two  parts*  Tickets  at  three,  two,  and  one  Ihilling.  Places  for  the 
boxes  to  be  taken  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  near  the  theatre.  N.B.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  concert  will  be  prefented  an  hilttjrical 
play,  called  The  Life  and  Death  of.King  Richard  the  Third  :  con¬ 
taining  the  diftrefles  of  King  Henry  VI.  the  artful  acquifition  of  the 
crown  by  King  Richard,  the  murder  of  young  King  Edward  the 
Fifth  and  his  brother  in  the  Tower ;  the  landing  of  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
nond,  and  the  death  of  King  Richard,  in  the  memorable  bat- 
le  of  Bofworth  Field,  being  the  laft  that  wa^  fought  between  the 
joufes  of  York  and  'Lancafter  ;  with  many  other  true  hiuorical  paf- 
iges.  The  part  of  King  Richard,  dy  a  gentleman  (who  never. 
APPEARED  ON  ANY  stace).  King  Hcnry,  by  Mr. Gih'ard;  Kich- 
nond,  by  Mr.  Mar  (hall ;  Prince  Edward,  by  Mifs  Hippillc/;  Duke 
fYork,  Mifs  Naylor;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Peterfon  :  Duke 
if  Norfolk,  Mr.  Blakes ;  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Pagett ;  Oxford^  Mr. 
iughanF  TrefTel,  Mr.. William  GifFard ;  Catelby,  Mr.  Marr; 

Mr.  Crofts;  Blunts  Mr.  Naylor;  Tyrrel,  hir.  Putienhani ; 
;Ord  Mayor,  Mr.  Dunftall ;  the  Queen,  Mrs.  Steele;  Dutchels  of 
otk,  Mrs.-.Gates;  and  the  part  of  Lady  Anne,  by  Mrs.  GifFard. 
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The  obfervations  on  the  fuperior  excellence  of  Shakfpeare  are 
fo  confonant  with  our  own  feelings,  that  wc  (hall  not  apologia 
for  laying  them  before  our  readers : 

‘  Ic  is  fomething  curious  to  trace  the  progreflion  of  the  fame  at¬ 
tending  this  father  of  our  drama.  In  his  own  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  univerfal  favourite.  Indeed  he  could  not  have  been  oiheiwife. 
His  faults  were  all  committed  to  comply  with  the  talle  of  the  age 
when  he  wrote ;  and  his  beauties  are  fuch  as  muft  delight  every  age, 
and  every  tafte  for  whom  the  beauties  of  truth  and  nature,  unadorned 
by  meretricious  ornament,  have  charms.  Both  his  merits  and  de. 
fedts,  therefore,  were  popular,  though  probably  the  latl  moft.  He 
did  not,  however,  cfcape  the  envy  of  his  rivals.  Bcaun^ont  and 
Fletcher,  whofe  excellencies  are  fo  far  inferior,  and  whofe  farcical  ir¬ 
regularities  are  fo  much  more  glaring  (for  there  is  no  incident  in 
Shakfpeare  fo  abfurd  as  the  arming  •  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  with  a 
piftol),  and  whofe  indecencies  are  fo  difgufting,  have  more  than  once 
levelled  a  fatiric  blow  at  his  fame.  And  Jonfon,  the  pedantic  Jonfon, 
has  fometimes  cenfured  him  obliquely,  and  fometimes  praifed  him 
fupcrcilioufly,  not  as  a  writer  by  any  means  equal  to  himfeif,  or  likely 
to  become  his  rival  in  dramatic  fame;  but  in  the  way  a  Cramer,  or 
a  Haydn,  might  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  of  a  wonderful  mufical  rullic, 
who,  without  mufical  education,  was  able  to  bring  fome  wild  founds 
out  of  a  violin. 

•  Something  in  the  fame  manner  is  he  fpoken  of  by  Milton.  But 
there  is  a  heavier  charge  againft  him  in  regard  to  Shakfpeare.  In 
his  Eiconoclaftes  there  is  a  paffage 

. ■<  That  fullies  even  his  brighteft  lays. 

And  blafts  the  vernal  bloom  of  half  his  bays.^ 

Like  all  other  cenfure  of  the  fame  kind,  it  mifles  the  intended  mark, 
and  recoils  on  the  author ;  and  we  are  not  incHnecJ  to  think  the  wort 
of  the  unfortunate  and  mifguided  Charles,  becaufe  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  William  Shakfpeare  was  the  clofet  companion  of  his  folitudes. 

•  As  the  age  improved  in  falfe  refinement,  and  the. opinion  of  th^' 
French  critics  prevailed,  Shakfpeare  became  more  out  of  faihionwiih 
tHofe  who  affeded  polite  literature,  and  to  be  admirers  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  till  Rhymer,  and  the  fuperficial  and  pedantic  Shaftfbury,  a; 
lad  boldly  dept  forth  and  condemned  him  and  his  w'Oiks  to  oblivion. 

With  entertainments  of  dancing,  by  Monf.  Fromet,  Madam  Duval, 
and  the  two  Mailers  and  Mifs  Granier.  To  which  will  be  added,  a 
Ballad  Opera  of  one  adl,  called  The  Virgin  Unmafked.  The  part 
of  Lucy  by  Mifs  Hippifley.  Loth  of  which  will  be  performed  gratis 
by  perfons  for  their  diver^n.  The  concert  will  begin  exadly  atfu 
o’clock.*  This  curiofity  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  VViHlam 
GifFard,  one  of  the  performers,  now  (1791)  living  at  Southampton, 
a  gentleman  in  charaderand  manners  truly  refpedable.’ 

•  1a  the  Humorous  Lieutenant.  See  note  x,  chap,  xxiv, 

'  .  ■  *  ^  St"- 
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Still,  however,  this  doflrine  was  too  refined  for  the  people,  it  was 
caviar  to  the  million,  and  Shakfpeare  was  yet  popular,  1  he  theatre, 
to  pKafe  both  the  learned  j!  d  the  unlearned,  got  the  plays  cf  Shak- 
fpearc  cut  down  as  much  as  polhbJe  to  the  Grecian,  or  rather  the 
mo  dern  talhion,  and  the  ft  .ge  was  glutted  with  alteraiu  ns  of  the 

!)lays  of  Shakfpeare.  At  length  Englilh  criticifm  grew  too  drong 
or  French  fupport,  and  ventured  to  walk  alone.  From  that  moment 
Shaklpcare  has  boalled  an  increafi.-.g  fame;  and  at  this  t;me,  when 
the  dailies  are  moie  univerfally  iludied  and  really  Underftood  here, 
than  in  any  other  ai;e  or  nation,  when  they  are  criticif  d  without  pre* 
judice,  and  admir^^d  without  pedantry,  his  works  are  as  much 
idolifed  by  his  countrymen,  as  the  poems  of  Homer  were  in  the  time 
of  Arillotle. 

*  At  prefent,  however,  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  are  more  known 
in  the  clofet  tlian  on  the  theatre.  ♦  Our  dramatic  tafte  feems  to  have 
funk  with  Garrick.  The  mutical  drama  has  ufurped  the  province  both 
of  Thalia  and  Melpomene;  and  we  have  lately  fecn  one  of  his  mod 
entertaining  plays  exhibited  on  the  dage  as  an  opera. 

«  What  would  the  haughty  Jonfon  have  thought  of  the  prophet  who' 
had  told  him,  that  in  an  age  of  learning  the  works  of  Shakfpeare 
would  be  in  univerfal  cflimation,  while  his  ow  n  were  hardly  talked  of, 
and  never  read.  I  cannot  think  even  that  Milton  could  ealily  have 
imagined,  that  among  a  people  well  verfed  in  polite  and  claffic  lite¬ 
rature,  the  t  of  Mr.  William  Shakfpeare  would  be  preferred  to 
Comus  and  the  Sampfon  Agoniiles.’ 


•  *  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for,  in  great  meafure,  from 
our  want  of  capital  adtors,  \  mean  in  tragedy;  we  have  many  excel¬ 
lent  comedians.  The  power  of  reprefenting  the  chara^fers  of  Shak- 
fpcarc  fell  with  Garrick,  From  the  fame  fource  we  may  derive  the 
prevalence  of  the  muiical  drama;  we  have  fingers,  though  w^e  have 
notaftors.  But  that  we  are  not  infenfible  to  the  excellence  of  ading 
whenwc  meet  with  it,  is  obvious  from  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Strong  as  the  tafte  for  the  mufical  drama  is  at  prefent,  no  finger  that 
ever  yet  came  from  Italy  could  fupport  heiTelf  on  the  llage,  through 
facceffive  feafons,  as  that  unrivalled  tragic  adrefs  has  done,  even  - 
with  better  afiiftance  than  thofe  who  have  aded  with  her.  She  alone 
a&cd.  for  feveral  winters,'  againft  the  opera,  and,  what  is  hill  more, 
againft  the  fafhionable  hours  of  the  metropolis,  and  always  to  crowded 
houfes.  I  he  degree  in  which  (hefingly  interefied  the  public  in  the 
tragic  feene,  is  a  circumftance  creditable  to  the  Englifli  tafte.  But 
the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  cannot  be  fupported  by  an  adrefs,  how¬ 
ever  excellent.  Women’s  charaders  written  for  boys  to  ad,  can 
never  afford  fufficient  exercife  for  the  foul-fubduing  powers  of  Mrs. 
Slddons. 

t  •  Other  fluff  of  this  fort  may  be  read  throughout  the  tragedy* 
(Richard  the  Third).— -Eiconoclastes. 


T  2 


We 
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We  cannot,  however,  fubfcribc  to  the  following  ccnfur^  of 
Hammond’s  Love  Elegies,  p.  250:  ‘  Hammond,  in  his  Love 
‘  Elegies,  is  a  diredl  tranflator  of  Tibullus  ;  his  manners  are  all 

*  Roman.  He  abufes  his  miftrefles  for  their  venality,  and  talki 

*  of  making  a  campaign,  not,  as  his  nobler  editor  fuggefts,  lo 
‘  forget  Ncxra,  but  to  accumulate  money  to  fatisfy  her 

*  avarice : 


*  And  I  through  war  muft  feek  dctefled  gold. 
Not  for  myfelf,  but  for  iny  venal  fair/ 


Elegy  II, 


*  I  believe  a  campaign  has  feldom  been  the  road  to  wealth,  ex- 
‘  ctpt  to  the  general  and  the  commiflary.’  This  is  not  cer- 
tainly  one  of  Mr.  Pye’s  happieft  paflages  ;  for  furely  there  is 
genuine  pafllon  in  many  palfages  of  thofe  delightful  elegies. 
Hammond,  it  is  true,  has  often  tranflated  Tibullus ;  but  even 
then  he  has  frequently  improved  bn  his  original,  while  many 
beauties  are  all  his  own.  To  produce  one  example  : 

*  Let  others  buy  the  cold  unloving  maid,  * 

In  forc’d  embraces  aft  the  tyrant’s  part, 

Wiiile  1  their  felfiih  luxury  upbraid, 

A  lid  fcorn  the  perfon  where  1  doubt  the  heart.’ 

We  muft  alfo  think  that  Mr.  Pye  fteps  out  of  his  way  when 
he  gives  us  his  opinion  fomething  at  large  concerning  Greek 
accents  ;  fee  p.  395.  And  perhaps  the  learned  reader  may  be 
inclined  to  think  him  rather  paradoxical  in  fome  of  his  pofitions 
on  that  fubjeft. 

The  following  remark,  however  foreign  it  may  feem  to  the 
general  fubjeck  of  a  Commentary  on  Ariftotle’s  Poetic",  is  too 
curious,  efpecially  at  the  prefent  time,  to  be  omitted : 

*  The  infolent  tranquillity  with  which  an  audience  will  receive  the 
highell  ikrains  of  adulation  under  the  fpecious  appellation  of  the 
PUBLIC,  is  no  bad  fpecimen  of  the  refpeft  a  *  democratic  afTembly 


•  ‘  Left  I  fliould  be  thoifght,  in  this  fentence,  to  be  libelling  the 
lloufe  of  Commons,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  neither  that  aflem* 
bly,  nor  any  reprefentativc  body  whatever,  can  be  called  democrati- 
cal.  All  reprefentatives  are,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Colonel  Mitford, 
•  perfons  clefted  by  the  people  to  legiflative  authority,  for  merit  real 
or  fuppofed/  SeeUisTOKY  of  Gkeece,  Chap.  V.  Seft.  i.  Our 
Houle  of  Commons  has  befidcs  diftinftion  of  rank,  which  evidently 
rauft  arife  from  the  qualification  of  property  required.  To  quote  the 
words  of  our  critic  where  he  is  defining  the  different  forms  of  govern* 

•  ment,  »  voXirtia  Cximt  ii(  Tt  arXourov,  xetl  afirnv,  xai  aiiov  iv  Kcif/rJsn 

aim  ift.  Aristot.  Polit.  L*  iv.  C.  viii,  *  When  the 

fora 
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hiS  for  the  rights  and  equality  of  mankind.  I  have  bluflied  for  my 
countrymen  when  1  have  fecn  them  in  a  body  receive  almoft  adoration 
from  a  lovely  and  accomplifhed  adrefs  which  any  individual  of  them 
i^ould  have  been  proud  to  offer. 

*  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  this  difgraccful  pradice  is  not  confined 
to  the  mufical  drama.  To  the  belf  of  my  recolledion,  it  was  firft  re¬ 
vived  in  a  regular  and  excellent  comedy.  The  Clandeftine  Marriage. 
The  tragic  mufe  has,  1  believe,  hitherto  kept  herfelf  clear  of  this 
degradation.* 

We  (hall  conclude  our  extrads  with  the  following  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  connexion  between  beauty  and  utility : 

*  Voltaire,  who  is  never  fo  happy  as  when  he  can  with  any  plau- 
fibility  of  argument  oppofc  any  opinion  that  is  generally  received  by 
the  literary  world,  and  efpecially  if  it  has  the  fandion  of  antiquity, 
has  chofen  to  attack  the  pofiiion  laid  down  here  by  Ariftotle,  that 
the  attaining  a  propofed  end  effedually,  is  any  fource  of  beauty  or 
excellence. 

*  He  fays,  *  I  w'as  prefent  one  day  with  a  philofopher  at  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  tragedy.  *  How  fine  this  is  !*  faid  he.  I  replied,  *  What 
ftrikes  you  as  being  fo  fine  ?*  He  anfwered,  *  The  author  has  at-' 
tained  his  end.*  The  next  day  he  took  phyfic,  which  did  him  good, 

«  Well,*  faid  I,  *  it  has  attained  its  end.  What  a  beautiful  dofe  of 
phyfic!*  He  found  from  this  that  we  could  not  call  a  dofe  of  phyfic 
beautiful,  and  that  to  give  the  name  of  beautiful  to  a  thing,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  it  fhould  excite  admiration  and  pleafure.  He  agreed  that 
the  tragedy  had  infpired  him  with  both  thofe  fenfations,  and  that  in 
thisconfifted  to  xaXo^,  the  beautiful. 

‘  We  took  a  voyage  to  England.  We  there  favv  the  fame  piece 
performed,  perfedly  tranflated.  It  fet  all  the  fpedators  a  yawning. 

‘  0  ho,*  faid  he,  *  1  fee  the  to  xaAoy  is  not  the  fame  for  the  Englilh  as 
for  the  French,*  After  many  refledions  he  concluded,  that  the 
BEAUTIFUL  is  fometimes  very  relative,  as  w'hat  is  decent  at  Japan 
m^y  be  indecent  at  Rome,  and  what  is  falhionable  at  Paris  may  be  un- 
falhionable  at  Pekin,  -  And  hefaved  himfelf  the  trouble  of  writing  a 

long  treaiife  on  the  beautiful.’ - ^eflione  fur  PEncyclofedie^ 

Art.  Beau' 

*  I  lhall  oppofe  to  this  an  opinion  from  the  writings  of  a  man, 
which  perhaps  may  have  as  much  weight  with  fome  of  my  readers  as 
thofe  of  the  philofopher  of  Ferney,  though  they  may  not  be  in  ge¬ 
neral  quite  io  popular ^at  prefent.  Cicero,  in  his  third  book  de 
Oratore,  fays,  ‘  In  moll  things  it  is  wonderfully  contrived  by  nature, 

fermofthe  commonwealth  looks  up  to  riches,  to  virtue,  and  to  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  as  in  Carthage,  it  is  ariflocraiical.*  I  wifli  to 
•tnow  how  the  qualifications  of  a  member  of  parliament  could  be  more 
fxadly  expreffed,  a  certain  quantity  of  property,  merit  real  or  fup- 
pofed,  and  popularity.’ 

T  3  that 
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that  thofc  objefts  which  arc  of  the  greateft  utility,  (hould  poffcfs  alfo, 
rot  only  the  greateft  dignity,  but  often  alfo  the  grcatcit  beauty  and 
elegance.*  And  again,  fpeaking  of  art,  ‘  What  are  fo  neceftary  in 
ravigaiion  as  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  the  keel,  the  prow,  the  ftern, 
the  yards,  the  fails,  the  niafts,&:c.  ?  And  yet  all  ihefe  have  fo  much 
beauty  and  elegance  in  their  form,  that  they  feem  as  much  invented 
for  pleaiure  as  for  utility.* 

*  To  leave  authority  let  us  confult  our  own  obfervation.  What  ii 
it  that  pleafes  us  in  the  Farnefe  Hercules,  or  the  Apollo  Belviderc, 
but  the  appearance  of  ftrength  in  ti  c  one,  and  dignity  of  expreffion 
with  fymmetry  of  form  indicating  adfivity  in  the  other?  I  he  fame 
may  be  applied  to  animals.  When  we  admire  the  hunter,  the  charger, 
and  the  racehorfe,  the  greyhound,  and  the  maftiff,  do  we  not  con- 
fider  their  fttnefs  to  excel  in  the  feveral  exercifes  to  which  they  are 
appropiated.  as  the  principal  fource  of  their  beauty  ?  When  we  Ipcak 
of  a  fine  regiment,  do  we  cunhder  the  rapidity  yet  regularity  of  iu 
movement,  the  fteadinefs  of  its  pofition,  the  clofenefs  ot  the  hre,  and 
the  exaffnefs  of  the  aim,  as  beautTul  only  in  themfelves,  or  do  we 
not  take  into  our  ideas  at  the  fame  time  their  ufe,  and  confider  them 
as  carrying  deliruflion  and  terror  into  tlie  ranks  of  the  enemies  ot 
their  country  ? 

*  Perhaps  this  is  no  where  more  evident  ths^n  in  the  judgment 
we  pafs  on  female  beauty.  It  has  been  already  flightly  alluded  to. 
It  is  a  delicate  fubjedl  to  inveftigate ;  and  1  (hall  rather  choofe  to  relt 
my  argument  again  in  great  mcafurc  on  authority,  tlian  entirely  ha¬ 
zard  my  own  opinion.  * 

*  The  elegant  author  of  the  Eflay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  has 
partly  adopted  the  fame  notion  with  Voltaire,  He  fays,  *  our  notion 
of  htnefs  has  nothing  to  do  with  beauty.*  But  1  think,  on  examining 
what  he  fays  of  female  beauty,  it  will  be  found  that  fitnefs  has  more 
connexion  with  pur  conceptions  of  it,  even  on  Mr.  Burke*s  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  than  he  choifes  to  allow.  ‘  If  beauty  (he  fays)  in  our  own 
fpecies  was  annexed  to  ufe,  men  would  be  much  more  lovely  than  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  ftrength  and  agility  would  be  confidered  as  the  only  beau¬ 
ties.*— on  thi  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  Part  III.  Sefl.  IV.  I  do  not 
think  the  author  has  exadly  confidered  the  different  lights  in  which 
nve  fee  male  and  female  beauty ;  if  he  had,  perhaps  he  w^ould  not 
have  been  fo  decided  in  this  opinion.  I  conceive  a  young  officer  fees 
his  company  and  his  miftrefs  exadly  as  to  beauty  according  to  their 
fitnefs,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  with  it.  Strength,  aftivity,  and  height, 
arc  the  chief  beauties  that  he  admires  in  the  men  whom  be  is  to  lead 
on  to  danger,  and  on  whofe  exertions  he  muft  depend  for  fafety.  ho- 

.  nour,  and  vklory:  delicacy,  foftnefs,  in  a  word,  beauty,  as  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  perfedion  in  the  female  form,  in  the  woman  who 
is  the  objed  of  that  paffion  which  is  llronger  and  dearer  than  fafciy, 
honour,  or  vidory. 

*  Mr,  Burke  proceeds.  I  appeal  to  the  firft  and  moft  natural 
feelings  of  mankind,  whether,  on  beholding  a  beautiful  eye,  or  a  well* 
faftiioncd  mouth,  ora  well-turned  leg.  any  ideas  of  their  being  well 
fitted  for  feeing,  eating,  or  running,  ever  prefent  themfelves.’*  Cer- 
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talnly  no.  But  if  I  have  not  fufficienily  explained  myfcJf  in  the  obfer- 
f;<tirn  immediately  preceding  this  quotation,  Dryden  fha!l  do  it  for 
me.  Celadon,  in  the  N^aiden  Queen,  after  kilTing  a  lady,  fays,  *  Ay, 
marry  !  this  was  the  original  ufe  of  lips;  talking,  eating,  and  drinking, 
came  in  by  the  bye.* 

•  Mr.  Burke  fays  again.  Part  III.  Seft.  XV.  Obferve  that  part 
of  a  beautiful  woman  where  perhaps  (he  is  moft  beautiful,  about  her 
BCck  and  breads  :  the  fmoothnefs,  the  foftnefs,  the  eafy  and  infenfiblc 
fwell,  the  variety  of  the  lurface,  which  is  never  for  the  fmallell  fpacc 
the  fame,  the  deceitful  maze  through  which  the  undeady  eye  Aides 
giddily»  without  knowing  where  to  fix,  or  whither  it  is  carried!’ 

<  This  is  warm  painting,  and  fpeaks  to  the  feelings,  I  believe,  both 
of  reader  and  writer.  But  Ovid,  1  think,  has  clearly  (hewn  its  end 
by  this  verfc, 

*  Forma  papillarum  quam  fuit  apta  premia 

If  the  beauty  of  this  enchanting  objeft  depended  on  the  circumdances 
of  its  form  only,  as  deferibed  in  the  glowing  colours  of  the  writer,  in¬ 
dependent  pf  any  other  fcnfation,  it  woiild  in  every  cafe  be  equally 
pleafing.  But  I  conceive  it  will  be  fufficiently  obvious  to  every  man 
who  wm  a(k  himfelf  the  quedion,  that  this  form,  lovely  and  enchant¬ 
ing  as  it  is  where  Nature  has  placed  it,  would  have  no  fuch  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  felf-evident  beauty  as  the  critic  has  aferibed  to  it,  in  any 
other  fituation. 

*  The  futjeft  is  refumed  in  Part  III  Seft.  XVI.  The  beauty 
of  women  is  confiderably  owing  to  their  weaknefs  and  delicacy,  and  is 
ever  enhanced  by  their  timidity,  a  quality  of  mind  analogous  to  it. 

I  would  not  here  be  underdood,  that  weaknefs  betraying  very  bad 
health  has  any  (hare  in  beauty ;  but  the  ill  edeft  of  this  is  not  becaufe 
it  is  weaknefs,  but  becaufe  the  ill  date  of  health  which  produces  fuoh 
weaknefs  alters  the  other  conditions  of  beauty.  The  parts  i.i  fuch  a  . 
tate  collapfe,  the  bright  colour,  the  lumep  purpiireum  juventse,  is 
gone,  and  the  fine  variation  is  lod  in  wrinkles,  fudden  breaks,  and 
right  lines.* 

‘  I  think  if  Mr.  Burke  had  not  been  led  away  by  hypothefis  he 
would  not  have"  ended  his  argument  by  that  figure  which  is  now 
called  atrueifm.  If  ill  health  produces  the  confequences  of  old  age, 
the  efFefts  will  be  the  fame  on  the  beauty  of  a  female  form.  But  I 
contend,  that  without  this  edeft,  languor  produced  by  ficknefs  will 
deftroy  female  beauty.  Delicacy,  foftnefs,  effeminacy,  are  great  and 
eifential  beauties  in  a  woman,  both  in  her  form  and  manners ;  even 
languor  has  its  enchantments :  but  the  indant  we  know,  or  fancy 
tven,  that  thefc  proceed  from  ill  health,  the  charm  is  broken ;  the 
perfon  may  be  an  objeft  of  our  pity,  our  efteem,  or  even  our  love, 
taken  iit  its  cooler  fenfe,  but  ceafes  to  be  the  objeft  of  our  palTion. 
Shendone  judly  obferves,  *  Health  is  beauty,  and  the  mod  perfeft 
health  the  mod  perfeft  beauty.  A  florid  look,  to  appear  beauiiful, 
auft  be  the  bloom  of  health,  and  not  the  glow  of  a  fever.*  '  hence  - 
trifes  it,  thaMhc  fame  appearance  fliould  be  either  beautiful  or  dif- 
gufting,  according  to  the  caufes  from  which  it  arifes?  The  anfwer, 

•  T  4  I  think. 
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I  think,  completely  eftablilhes,  in  this  cafe  at  leaft,  the  pofuion  of 
Arlllotle.  For  licknefs  muft  always  be  attended  with  circumftances 
very  unfavourable  to  the  ideas  of  a  lover.  The  ladies  are  fometimes 
apt  to  mlAaKe  this  in  regard  to  ihemfelves ;  bull  bejieve  it  never 
eicapes  their  obfervaiion  with  refpedt  to  our  fex. 

•  After  all,  there  is  fomething  fo  problematical  in  this  fubjeft,  and 
fo  many  circumftances  occur  that  militate  againft  the  hypothefis  I 
have  advanced,  that  1  by  no  means  hazard  what  I  have  faid  as  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion.  That  all  utility  is  not  beauty,  will  be  obvious  from 
many  circum (lances.  That  fometimes  even  it  is  in  diredl  oppofition 
to  it;  is  equally  obvious.  There  is  perhaps  no  profpcdl  fo  dilpleafmg 
as  that  of  a'newly-enclofed  country,  efpecially  if  cnclofed  by  Hone 
wall.w,  which  are  particularly  calculated  to  anfwer  their  purpofe. 
Every  man  of  talte  will  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

*  What  joy  the  country's  native  form  to  fee. 

From  ploughs,  and  aught  of  human  culture  free.* 

Enclofures  have  their  beauties,  but  it  is  when  the  feene  of  cultivation 
is  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  irregular  hedges,  and  the 
trees,  whofe  ^ade  injures  the  growth  of  the  fences,  but  gives  to  the 
whole  country  an  appearance  of  foreft.* 

Mr.  Pyc,  in  his  preface,  notices  the  friendly  aid  he  received 
from  Mr.  VVinftanley  in  fcveral  emendations  and  remarks;  Mr. 
Jackfon,  of  Exeter,  looked  over  his  obfervations  on  mulic;  and 
Mr.  Hodges  examined  thofe  on  painting. 

On  the  whole,  after  a  careful  examination  of  this  perform¬ 
ance,  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  warm  approbation.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  blended  learning  with  tafte,  and  acute  criticifm  with 
entertainment.  The  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  thofe  who 
are  devoting  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of.clramatic  poetry;  it  is  a 
SCHOOL  for  the  young  artift,  ^nd  a  cabinet  for  the  amateur* 


Art.  X*  Phihfophical  Dijfertations  on  the  Greeks.  Tranjlaiti 
from  the  French  of  M.  de  Pauw^  Private  Reader  to  Frederic  //. 
Kingof  PruJfia.  pp.  619.  8vo,  2yols*  I2s.  bpards.'  Faulder^ 
London,  1793. 

rp'HERE  is  no  period  in  the  hiftory  of  man  fo.brllHant  or  fo 
inllrudiive  as  that  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  the  fun  of 
Jearning  and  fcience  firft  rofe  jn  Egypt,  it  was  there  obfeured  by 
perpetual  fogs,  till  it  pafled  into  the  horizon  of  Greece,'  whcie 
it  Ihone  with  meridian  luftre,  and  thence  diffu fed  a  light  as 
boundlefs  as  the  univerfe,  and  as  durable*  The  moft  fplendii 
ravs  of  modern  eenius  are  but  emanations  of  that  light;  and  we 
have  no  other  ftandard  to  judge  of  whatever  is  great  or  good,  but 
jiy  its  approxinaation  to  the  bright  models  of  Grecian  excellence. 
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It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  every  cir-» 
cumftance  relating  to  a  country  thus  eminently  diftinguifhed 
(hould  have  been  collected  with  induftrlous  care  by  the  moft  ad^ 
mired  writers  of  every  age,  and  every  nation.  All  were  defuous 
of  tranfplanting  to  their  refpedlive  climes  fome  of  the  olive  and 
the  laurel  that  flourirtied  on  the  banks  of  the  lliflus.  Among 
thofe  who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  fuch  refearches,  M.  dc 
Fauw,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  deferves  our  jufteft  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  We  know  not  which  to  admire  moft,  the  no^ 
velty  or  the  judgment  he  has  difplayed  in  the  difeuffion  of  fo 
trite,  yet  fo  interefting,  a  fubjeft.  He  poilefles,  in  a  very  un¬ 
common  degree,  the  happy  talent  of  fcattering  flowers  over  the 
thorny  paths  of  philofophy,  and  of  enlivening  the  leflTons  of  wif- 
dom  by  fprightly  fallies  of  wit,  and  the  moft  curious  anecdotes 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  plan  of  this  valuable  work  is  traced  with  great  perfpl^ 
cuity  by  the  author  in  a  preliminary  difeourfe.  He  informs  us, 
that  having  before  publiftied  fome  obfervations  on  the  degraded 
ftate  of  the  favage  Americans,  and  afterwards  on  the  Chinefc 
and  Egyptians,  two  nations  condemned  to  perpetual  mediocrity, 
he  now  propofed  to  complete  his  train  of  difeuflSons  relative  to 
the  natural  hiftory  of  man,  by  fome  inveftigations  refpedling  the 
Greeks.  He  then  points  out  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  this 
illuftrious  people,  but  fays  ‘  it  muft  not  be  imagined,  that  all 
‘  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece  have,  without  diftindlion, 

*  an  equal  right  to  our  gratitude,  or  an  indiferiminate  title  to 
^  our  praife.  Not  lefs  than  four  nations  exifted  among  them 
‘  who  never  laboured  for  pofterity,  and  were  feen  palling,  like 
‘  fugitive  (hadows  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  without  leaving 
‘  the  fmalleft  monument  of  genius  behind  them.* 

According  to  this  judicious  diftinftion,  M.  de  Pauwgivesa 
fliort  (ketch  of  the  nations  of  Greece,  as  deferving  of  our  con¬ 
tempt  or  applaufe ; 

*  The  Lacedemonians/  he  obferves,  ‘  in  the  firft  place,  fo  far 
from  ever  contributing  to  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  or  the  perfeftion  of 
any  one  art,  conceived  glory  to  confiil  folely  in  amaffing  fpoils  amidft 
dcvaftatlon  and  carnage.  .Declared  enemies  to  the  repofe  of  Greece, 
they  counted  peace  in  the  number  of  public  calamities,  and  only  ter¬ 
minated  one  war  to  commence  another ;  until,  at  length,  they  were 
confumed  by  the  very  flames  they  themfelves  had  kindled. 

*  Another  nation,  equally  dangerous  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
not  lefs  ignorant,  anciently  inhabited  iEtolia.  The  language  of  the 
Greeks  was,  indeed,  fpoken  there ;  but  the  iEtolians  had  the  man¬ 
ners  of  barbarians,  and  fuch  atrocity  of  charafter,  that  they  were  com¬ 
pared  to  beads  of  prey,  malked  in  the  human  form.  In  fome  of  their 
(antons  the  ile(h  of  animals  was  eaten  raw;  and  in  all  their  expeditions 
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they  difcpvered  the  rapacuy  of  robbers.  Among  their  crimes,  we 
know  of  more  than  fifty  towns  delfroyecl,  and  as  many  temples  plan, 
dcred,  without  excepting  the  famous  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  nei. 
ther  a  lawlefs  banditti,  nor  the  moft  profane  anTt)ng  the  Greeks,  had 
ever  before  dared  to  violate.  In  a  w'ord,  without  laws,  and  delliiute 
of  refped ,  either  human  or  divine,  the  iEtolians  were  at  once  terri. 
ble  to  oiheri,  on  account  of  tl^cir  ferocity;  and  defirudive  to  them- 
ielve.c,  fiom  a  fpirit  of  fediclon,  and  an  iniUnct,  as  it  were,  for 
anarchy. 

‘  I  he  Thefialians,  likewife,  never  (.ffered  the  fmalleft  incenfe  on 
the  temple  of  genius,  nor  on  the  altar  of  the  arts.  The  country 
they  inhabited  was  fertile,  and  protccled  in  fuch  a  manner  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  that  nothing  would  have  been  cafier  than  to  ba. 
Bifh  difeord,  and  fecure  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  But  thofe  fine 
Talleys,  deftined  in  appearance  for  the  dwellings  of  peace,  were  the 
Tcry  centre  of  political  confufion  :  they  pafled  inccflantly  from  op. 
preifion  to  independence,  and  from  independence  to  oppreffion. 
iboncr  were  the  great  tyrants  overthrown,  than  the  fmaller  fprangout 
of  their  aihes;  and,  in  head  of  one,  they  had  a  thoufand  mailers,  with- 
out  the  advantage  of  a  Angle  good  law. 

‘  Nothing  was  more  pernicious  to  the  Theflalians  than  their  pride 
and  inconceivable  prefumption.  Ridiculouily  infituated  with  Tome 
romantic  genealogies,  they  thought  always  of  their  nobility,  and 
never  of  their  ignorance.  Agriculture  was  with  them  a  difgraceful 
occupation,  configned  to  the  viled  of  their  flaves;  and  the  fine  arts, 
in  common  with  thofe  purely  mechanical,  were  confidered  capable  of 
tamifhing  the  luftre  of  families,  and  even  the  glory  of  the  nation, 

idi  fuch  principles  and  maxims,  their  darknefs  became  impenetra. 
He  to  any  ray  of  public  or  private  duty.  None  would  obey,  and  no 
one  knew  how  to  command  ;  w  hile  every  fpecies  of  legiilation  va- 
nifbed  before  their  incorrigible  turbulence  and  vanity.  This  corrupt 
rion  of  manners  and  charadter  will  be  difplayed  more  amply  in  treat¬ 
ing  of.the  nobility  of  the  Greeks  in  general ;  and  then  it  will  appear, 
that  their  pretended  grandeur  had  its  only  (burce  in  a  date  of  abfo- 
Ittte  flavery. 

*  To  thefe  inftances  mud  be  joined  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadisi 

wl'io  appeared  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  of  confe. 
.que»»ce. . I  hcy  were,  indeed,  much  luperior  to  the  Lacede¬ 

monians  and  ^tolians  in  their  moral  qualities  and  innate  goodnefsof 
heart;  but  an  ungrateful  foil,  mountainous  and  little  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  forced  them  to  embrace  a  palloral  life,  which  in  no  corner  of 
the  world  has  ever  been  favourable  to  civilifation  or  the  arts, 
becaufe  it  degenerates  into  a  Hate  of  wandering  and  idlenefs,  where 
the  wants  are  few,  and  the  defires  cafily  gratified.  Yet  the  mind  of 
man,  born  the  enemy  of  labour  and  conllraint,  becomes  fo  much  at* 
tachcd.to  this  peaceful  manner  of  living  in  open  air,  that  it  is  without 
comparifon  more  difiicult  to  fix  a  race  of  fbepherds  than  a  nation  ac* 
cultumcd  to  the  chace . 

•  If  all  thefe  nations,  entirely  loft  to 'the  fciences  and  arts  of 
Greece,  are  excepted,  it  will,  appear  that  the  Athenians  alone  were 
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cKargcd  with  that  weight,  which  no  other  power  could  then  fuftain* 
Argos  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Rhodes,  i£gina,  and  fome  other  iflandsof 
rjic  Archipelago,  cultivated  with  great  Aiccefs  thofc  arts  purely 
agreeable,  fuch  as  fculpture  and  painting ;  but  Athens  had  khools 
of  philofophy,  and  alone  knew  how  to  preferve  them.  When  eredied 
in  other  places,  they  fell  foon  into  ruin,  like  edifices  without  founda* 
tion ;  and  the  generation  that  faw  them  produced,  witneffed  likewife 
their  decay  At  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  a  long  fuccefiion  of  philo- 
fophers  fat  on  the  fame  throne,  and  in  the  fhade  of  the  fame  garden. 
T^re  the  fanftuary  of  wifdom  was  never  fhut,  nor  whs  the  facred  fire 
fufered  to  pcrifli ;  for  the  chief  pf  each  celebrated  fc6t  appointed  aa  ' 
heir  to  kis  fchool,  as  a  fovereign  would  difpofe  of  a  kingdom  or  an 
empire. 

*  All  thefe  confiderations,'  fays  M.  de  Pauw,  *  have  naturally 
drawn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  Athenians  than  to  the 
other  Greeks,  who  did  not  afford  fufiicient  features  to  fill  up  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  great  pifture.  It  is  frequently  impoffible  to  difcover  cither 
the  internal-regulations  of  their  towns,  or  the  adual  Hate  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  amount  of  their  finances,  or  the  ftrength  of  their  population; 
while  on  the  territory  of  Athens  no  geographical  circumllancc  has 
efcaped  the  attention  of  obfervers.  The  details  handed  down  to  us 
concerning  this  people,  include  every  thing  neceflary  to  charadterife 
a  nation  celebrated  for  many  extraordinary  virtues;  and  thefe  we 
will  endeavour  to  make  known.  .  •  •  .  •  Our  purpofe  does  not  lead 
us  to  collefl  Greek  antiquities,  which  have  afforded  matter  to  fo  many 
compilers;  but  to  compofe  a  rational  and  connected  work,  where 
nothing  marvellous  can  find  place,  and  each  circumilance  mull  be 
critically  difculTed,  previous  to  its  being  admitted  into  the  order  of 
hiSorical  fads.’ 

Give  mej  faid  a  celebrated  painter,  a  good  outline^  and  you  may 
fill  it  up  with  mud.  But  M.  de  Pauw  has  done  a  great  dei 
more :  he  has  not  only  traced  a  mafterly  outline,  but  he  has 
filled  it  up  with  exquifite  tafte  and  judgment.  Singularly  happy 
in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeits,  he  has  difpofed  them  with  wonder<» 
ful  effect.  The  firft  prefents  to  our  view  fome  of  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  landfcapes  ;  he  (hews  us  the  confequences  of  a  prediletdion 
for  rural  life  throughout  the  whole  of  Attica,  ‘  where  the  ava- 

*  rice  of  Nature  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advan* 

*  tages  of  unremitted  induftry.’  We  are  then  led  by  the  mod 
agreeable  paths  to  the  gardens  of  the  philofophcrs,  where  we 
find  fo  many  great  men  formed  in  the  fhade  of  tranquillity,  and 
far  from  the  importunate  cries  of  the  vulgar; — where  we  fee  an 
alley  of  olive  trees,  or  a  thicket  of  myrtles,  feparating  the  do¬ 
minions  of  fyftem,  and  ferving  as  boundaries  in  the  empire  of 
opinions.  TTius,  while  our  guide  feems  only  to  entertain  us 
with  charming  profpe£ls,  he  lays  before  us,  in  the  moft  Ifriking 
nianncr,^  the  influence  of  air,  climate,  foil,  and  education,  on 
tfie  chara^er  and  genius  of  the  Athenians.  Inileud  of  craverfing 
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jTijgged  prccIpiceS|  or  digging  into  mountains  of  ruins,  to  diC. 
cover  the  ancient  pofition  of  fome  trifling  town,  he  takes  us  to 
the  fummit  of  Hyinettus,  once  the  moft  pidurefque  fpot  in  the 
world.  I'hence  ‘  the  eye  could  range  over  the  greateft  part 

*  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  inhabited  by  a  fortunate  and  free 

*  people.  'Fhence  difeerning  all  the  ftreets  of  Athens,  the 
^  fpedlator  could  trace  the  facred  way  by  a  row  of  ftatues,  of 
^  temples,  and  maufoleums,  to  the  very  gates  of  Elcufis.  Bc- 
^  yond  the  many  iflands  fcattered  immediately  along  the  weftern 
^  coaft  of  Attica,  appeared  others  fo  far  diftant  that  they  coulj 
^  fcarcc  be  diltinguilhed  from  the  billows;  while  prodigious 
^  numbers  of  veflels  were  conftantly  fleering  outwards,  or  di- 

*  reeling  their  courfe  round  this  mount,  towards  the  three  prin- 
^  cipal  marts  of  Greece/ 

But  we  will  not  anticipate  the  plcafurc  which  the  reader  muft 
derive  from  M.  de  Pauw’s  admirable  deferiptions.  All  his 
fcenery,  however  enchanting,  is  made  fubfervient  to  feme  im- 
portant  philofophical  or  political  truth.  He  corredis  the  errors 
cf  modern  travellers,  and  the  fables  of  ancient  tradition,  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  furveys;  and  even  in  palling  by  the  little  town, 
or  rather  the  prefent  ftiecp-fold,  of  Marathon,  he  fliews  us  how 
fome  of  the  Athenian  orators  exaggerated  the  moft  glorious  of 
their  victories,  until  it  became  incredible  and  ridiculous. 

M..de  Pauw’s  remarks  on  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the 
Athenians ;  on  the  beauty  of  the  young  men  ;  on  the  drefs  and 
manners  of  the  women;  on  the  corruption  of  inftindt  in  the 
Greeks ;  on  the  caufes  of  degeneracy  in  the  Athenian  families; 
and  on  the  fatal  effects  of  domeftic  fervitude ;  are  not  more  cu¬ 
rious  than  convincing.  A  ftiort  extraft  from  his  obfervations 
on  the  intercourfe  of  the  fences  will  fufiiciently  illuftrate  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  criticifm; 

•  To  dilcover,*  fays  he,  ^  the  caufes  of  what  is  commonly  called 
depravity  of  inflinft  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  fufficient  to  reflect  on  a 
caprice  of  nature  peculiar  to  them,  which,  withholding  favours  from 
CJie  fex,  where  they  were  abfolutely  requifite,  lavilhed  them  on  the 
ether  without  necefflty.  .  .  .  J  It  is  a  circumftance  equally  re¬ 

markable  and  furprifing,  that  while  the  territory  of  Athens  abounded 
with  men  whofe  corporeal  faculties  difeovered  the  highell  degree  of 
perfedion,  no  age  or  fituation  ever  produced  women  there  who  were 
celebrated  for  beauty. 

‘  Negligence  in  drefs,  unfupported  by  any  natural  graces,  would 
have  weakened,  if  not  totally  dpllroyed,  thofe  charms,  which  were 
cecelTary  to  unite  the  fexes.  With  a  view  of  corredling  abufes  of  that 
nature,  a  Angular  magiftracy  was  eliablilhed  at  Athens,  to  fuper- 
intend  the  drefs  of  the  women,  and  conflrain  them  to  appear  decent. 
The  rigour  of  this  tribunal  was  extreme;  it  impofedthe  fine  of  a 
thoufind  drachmae  on  thofe  who*neglcfted  to  adorn  their  hair,  or 
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difcovcrcd  negligence  in  their  attire ;  and  the  nanies  of  fuch  perfons 
were  afterwards  expofed  on  tablets  to  public  view.  Thus  the  infamy 
attending  the  tranfgreflion  exceeded  even  tl:e  enormity  of  the  penalty; 
for  women,  whofe  names  had  appeared  in  tliis  catalogue,  were  loft 
for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks. 

*  1  his  feveriiy,  inftead  of  being  ufcfu),  produced  an  evil  entirely 
unforefeen.  To  avoid  fuch  difgraceful  cenfure,  every  fpecies  of 
ruinous  luxury  was  introduced ;  and  the  women  adopting  the  mofl 
extravagant  modes,  carried  the  ufe  of  paints  in  particular  to  an  excefs 
hitherto  unequalled  among  civilifed  nations.  It  became,  in  fa<51,  a 
perfeft  difguiie,  and  confounded,  in  public  places,  the  moil  profligate 
courtefan  with  the  moil  refpe^lable  matron.  The  eyebrows  and  lathes 
were  blackened  by  different  procefles;  and  the  cheeks  and  lips  co¬ 
loured  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  plant  .  '•  .  which  communicates  a 
carnation  paler  than  carmine.  On  all  occafions  of  ceremony,  a  coat 
cf  white  lead  covered  every  face  and  bread  without  dilHnilion,  unlefs 
in  lime  of  mourning ;  and  rules  of  exemption  even  then  were  not  al¬ 
ways  refpedled.*  .  .  • 

« 

M.  de  Pauw  then  takes  notice  of  feveral  abfurd  methods 
adopted  in  Greece  to  redlify,  as  they  imagined,  the  fhape  of  the 
women,  but  which  efFedually  deftroyed  it,  while  the  men  iflued 
from  the  hands  of  Nature  adorned  with  every  grace.  To 
this  fource  he  traces  the  rife  of  an  unnatural  paflion  which  dif- 
graced  the  Greeks;  and  he  alfo, proves  that  they  themfelvcs 
were  fcnfible  of  the  caufe  of  this  depravity,  which  may,  indeed, 
as  he  obferves,  ‘  be  concluded  from  this  fingle  circumftance, 

*  that  never  in  any  country  of  the  world  did  female  perfedlions 
‘  excite  fo  much  enthuliafm  as  in  Greece.  Whenever  a  beaur 
‘  tiful  woman  appeared  there,  an  event  not  common,  her  name 
‘  was  in  every  mouth,  from  the  extremity  of  Pelopoiinefus  to  the 
‘  confines  of  Macedonia.  T  he  fermentation  fpread  like  a  con- 
‘  tagious  flame;  hufbands  could  .no  longer  be  reftrained  by  the 
‘  carefles  of  the  moft  tender  wives,  nor  fons  by  the  threats  of 
‘  imperious  mothers.  The  whole  nation  was  prdftrate  at  the 

*  feet  of  Lais ;  and  while  Greece  triumphed  over  the  armies  of 

^  Perfia  and  the  treachery  of  Sparta,  it  was  totally  fubdued  by  a 
‘  courtefan  of  Sicily.’ . 

After  a  very  interefting  view  of  the  private  lives  and  domeftic 
^  manners  of  the  Athenians,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  their 
fyftems  of  public  education,  their  exercifes,  their  games,  their 
;  theatres,  their  tribunals;  the  progrefs  of  the  ufeful  and  tlie  ele- 
[gantarts;  the  origin  of  their  nobility,  and  their  diftinftions  of 
j  rank;  the  fources  of  their  wealth,  and  the  ftate  of  their  com- 
I  tnerce  and  finances ;  the  principles  of  their  civil  and  religious 
con’.iitution;  in  (hort,  he  has  not  pafled  over  any  one  point  of 
I  importance,  nor  left  out  a  fingle  ftroke  which  could  render  his 
[^portiait  of  the  Athenians  a  complete  likencfs. 
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In  the  remaining  part  of  this  work  the  writer  enters  upon  the 
true  character  of  the  Lacedemonians  with  equal  fagacity  and 
fpirit.  He  fhews  how  unjuftly  thofe  people  have  been,  for  fe. 
veral  ages,  the  objeft  of  admiration  and  enthufiafm  with  fo  many 
prejudiced  writers;  and,  by  the  force  of  ftrong  arguments,  has 
made  thofe  fables  and  illufions  vanifli  fo  completely,  that  they 
will  hardly  be  again  revived. 

Though  Athens  and  Sparta  are  the  prominent  figures  in  this 
grand  picture  of  Greece,  the  other  ftates  are  more  or  lefs  brought 
forward,  or  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  according  to  ihcir  re. 
lativc  degrees  of  importance.  The  genius  of  the  painter,  fo  far 
from  being  fettered  by  the  rules  of  art,  difeovers  the  greateft  eafe 
in  the  ftrlcl  obfervance  of  them,  and  heightens  the  eft^  of  every 
objcdl  by  the  magic  powers  of  perfpedive: 


— — ‘  The  fainter  parts  retire; 

The  fairer,  eminent  in  light,  advance; 

And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  fmiles.* 

« 

The  tranflator  has  modeftly  concealed  his  name.  While  wc 
admire  the  caufe,  we  wifti  to  Icflen  his  diffidence ;  we  hope  to 
have  farther  opportunities  of  doing  juft  ice  to  his  talents,  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  fpecirnen  given  in  his  preface  to  the 
above  work,  qualify  him  no  lefs  for  original  writing  than  for 
correct  and  animated  tranilation. 


Art.  XI.  The  State  of  the  Reprefentation  of  England  and  IValeiy 
delivered  to  the  Society^  Tl)e  Friends  of  the  People^  ajfociated for 
the  Purpofe  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  Reform^  on  Satwdaj^ 
<yth  February^  1793.  pp.  38.  4to.  is.  Stuart,  Frith-Street, 
London,  1793. 

T  F  we  are  to  believe  thefc  foi  difans  friends  of  the  people,  the 
^  Englifh  conftitution,  in  fome  even  of  its  efl’ential  principles, 
is  in  a  very  deplorable  ftate  indeed.  '  This  pamphlet,  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  fay,  contains  nothing  but  a  brief  detail  of  plain  indu¬ 
bitable  fails.  Of  what  nature  thefe  arc,  the  following  examples 
will' abundantly  (hew : 

•  Your  committee  conceive  they  cannot  better  conclude  this  part 
of  their  inquiry  than  by  a  (hort  ftatemenc  of  the  general  refults  that 
arife  from  it ;  they  therefore  report  that  it  appears, 

‘  That  the  number  of  reprefentatives  afligned  to  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  is  grofely  difproportioiied  to  their  comparative  extent,  popuiationi 
and  trade. 

*  That  a  majority  of  what  arc  called  the  reprefentatives  of  the 

commons  are  returned  by  the  170th  part  of  the  male  part  of  the  fub- 
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jcfts  of  England  paying  taxes,  even  fuppofing  thofc  only  to  amount 
to  two  millions. 

«  That  the  partial  diflrlbution  of  the  ele^ive  franchife,  which 
{uWivides  this  lycth  part  into  155  ether  parts,  commits  the  choice 
of  rcprcfcniaiivcs  to  felcft  bodies  of  men  of  fuch  limited  numbers,  as 
renders  them  an  cafy  prey  to  the  artful,  or  a  ready  purchafe  to  the 
wealthy. 

<  I'hat  the  right  of  voting  is  regulated  by  no  rational  or  uniform 
principle  refpeding  either  property  or  condition.  That  from  the  ca¬ 
price  with  which  it  has  been  varied,  and  the  obfeurity  in  which  it  has 
become  involved  by  time  and  contradictory  decifions,  it  is  a  (burce  of 
itfinite  confuiion,  litigation,  and  expence. 

«  That  the  manner  in  which  elections  are  conducted  is  a  difgracc  to 
the  name  of  free  eleCtion  ;  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  eleCtor^  and 
ruinous  to  the  candidate;  that  it  is  a  fcourge  to  the  lioneii  and  peace¬ 
able,  and  a  harveit  to  the  diiTolute  and  corrupt. 

*  That  the  power  given  to  returning  officers,  too  often  (except  in. 
counties)  men  of  extreme  ignorance,  or  known  depravity,  added  to 
the  delay  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  attending  to  the  petitions  for 
redrefs,  frequently  deprives  the  electors  of  their  true  reprefentatlvc 
for  years. 

‘  That  the  prefent  fyftem  of  election  laws,  which  profefles  to  qua-  • 
lify  aman  for  parliament  who  pofleffes  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
is  only  calculated  to  infult  the  people  with  the  fliew  of  an  independent 
choice,  becaufe  by  its  operation  it  difables  all,  who  have  net  incomes^ 
of  at  leaft  as  many  thousands,  from  becoming  candidates. 

*  Laftly,  That  the  length  of  the  duration  of  parliament,  fubjeCted 
to  the  will  of  the  crown,  tends  to  make  the  reprefentative  independent 
of  the  conftiluent;  to  render  him  fubmiffive  to  the  commands  of  thofc 
in  power ;  and  to  difturb  *  that  happy  union  and  good  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  people,*  which  by  our  anceftors  at  the  revolution 
was  fo  conftitutionally  alTcned  to  arile  *  from  frequent  and  new 
elcCUons.* 

This  is  not  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  thefe  induftrlous  gen- 
itlcmen;  for  they  prefent  us  with  a  long  lift  of  boroughs,  and 
fome  counties,  that  arc  under  patronage ;  and  they  tell  us  the 
names  of  thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  the  difpofal 
of  them,  either  by  nomination  or  influence.  To  this  lift  they 
prefix  the  following  declaration  : 

*  We  will  only  add  the  mofi  folemn  affurance,  that  it  is,  to  the  bell 
of  our  knowledge,  a  true  and  unexaggerated  flatemerit.  If  in  any 
inftance  we  have  erred  by  aUributing  a  patronage  to  any  nobleman 
or  gentleman  of  which  he  is  not  poflefied,  let  it  be  cenfidered  whe¬ 
ther,  in  correcting  the  miftake,  you  can  do  more  than  erofi  one  name 
for  the  purpo/e  of  injerting  another ;  which,  as  no  party  fuggeflions 
ought  here  to  have  weight,  cannot  make  any  fabilantial  dtiferencci 
The  objed  of  the  committee  is  not  to  (hew  that  this  or  that  particular 
fet  of  men  have  obtained  the  command  of  the  repreientation,  but  thac 
the  people  have  lof  it  * 


The 
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The  rcfult  of  the  whole  is  thus  dated : 

*  71  peers  and  the  treafury  return  -  -  1 67  inenil)cff 

91  commoners  return  .  •  -  . 

1  2  peers  and  commoners  with  the  treafury  return  306 
17  boroughs,  not  containing  oh  an  average,  150 

voters,  return  -  -  -  -  -  21 

So  that  a6i  t  perfons  return  to  ferve  in  parliament  -  327 

•’To  thefe  327  add  28  who  arc  returned  by  comfvomi/es,  and  It  will 
appear  in  what  manner  fuch  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  is  clewed  as  conftitutes  a  majority  of  no  lefs  than  197 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  England  and  Wales/ 

If  thefe  things  were  abfolutely  true,  they  would  (hake  the  faith 
of  many  of  the  good  folks  of  England  as  to  the  excellence  and 
purity  of  the  conftitution.  But  we  hope  that  fome  one  of  the 
numerous  real  friends  of  the  people  will  be  able,  and  will  take 
the  pains,  to  demonftrate  that  the  datement  in  this  pamphlet  is 
erroneous,  and  will  meritorioufly  refeue  our  glorious  conftitu- 
tion,  the  precious  refult  of  the  highed  efforts  of  the  collected 
wifdom  of  ages^  and  the  envy,and  admiration  of  the  world,  from 
the  fcandalous  afpcrfions  here  cad  upon  it. 


Art.  XII.  CINNAMON  TREE  COMMUNICATION. 

C  EV^E  RAL  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  firft  im- 
portation  of  the  Cinnamon  Tree  into  Bengal,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  depended  upon  as  an  authentic  datement  of  that 
matter. 

At  the  commencement  of  lad  war,  the  Bengal  government 
fitted  out  two  armed  fhips,  the  Rm^al  Charlotte  and  Refolutioii, 
which  joined  Admiral  Vernon  at  Pondicherry.  After  the  fur- 
render  of  Pondicherry,  his  majedy’s  (hip  Seahorfe,  with  the  two 
armed  fliips,  were  ordered  to  cruife  off  Ceylon  for  fome  French 
fhips  faid  to  be  on  that  coad.  The  Royal  Charlotte  being  bjr 
accident  feparated  from  her  companions,  and  having  fuftained 
damage  in  her  rudder,  was  obliged  to  put  into  Point  de  Gall. 
During  her  day  in  that  harbour.  Lieutenant  James  Nathaniel 
Rind,  then  third  lieutenant,  became  acquainted  with  a  Dutch 
gentleman  of  confiderable  rank,  who  (hewed  him  fome  cinnamon 
trees  that  grew  near  his  houfe.  Lieutenant  Rind  requefted  a 
plant;  but  the  gentleman  refufed  to  oblige  him  in  this  particular, 
confeffing  it  was  more  than  his  life  was  w^orth.  He,  however, 
informed  Lieutenant  Rind,  that  the  tree  grew  all  round  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  bay.  From  this  information  Lieutenant  Rind  went 
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into  the  woods  under  pretence  of  (hooting,  and  at  different 
times  coile£ted  a  number  of  plants  which  he  conveyed  on  board 
offtip> where  he  preferved  them  in  boxes  filled  with  earth.  About 
a  month  afterwards  the  Royal  Charlotte,  haying  failed  from 
Point  de  Gail,  fell  in  with  a  grab  (hip,  commanded  by  Captain 
Durnford,  bound  from  Bombay  to  Bengal.  On  board  of 
this  Ihip  Lieutenant  Rind  embarked  his  plants,  addrefled  to  the 
care  of  John  .Fergufon,  Efq.  at  Calcutta,  who  received  them 
fafe,  and  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Haftings,  then  governor- 
general. 

At  this,  moment  there  are.  two  trees  of  from  18  or  20  feet  in 
height  in  the  garden  at  Allipore,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr, 
Brings,  but  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  William  Jackfon,  Efa. 
whence  all, the  gardens  round. Calcutta  have  been  fupplied  with 
plants. 

The  tperit  .of  Importing  this  valuable  tree  into  a  Britlfti  fettle- 
ment  evidently,  therefore,  belongs  to  Mr..  Rind,  now  a  lieute¬ 
nant  on  the  Bengal  military  cftablifliment. 

' London t  Afril  1%,  1793* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  13.  JViau  Moral  Tales  \  conjtjling  of  the  Tripod  f  Helena  the 
School  for  Friendjhipf  There  was  no  Help  for  it ;  and  the  Watermen  of 
Ee/ons,  \  Tranfated from  the  French  of  Marmontei,  V ?/•  IIL  pp*  a  3  3 . 
8vo.  3s.  bew.  London,  1 793." 

aN  our  rcvxc.w  ofi  the  two  former  volumes  of  the  AW  Moral  Tales^ 
wc  informed  our, readers  that  Marmontel  had  engaged  to  furnilh 
^ daily  paper  at  Paris  with  a  certain  portion  of  entertaining  narra.. 
i  on.  From  that  paper  thefe  tales  have  been  lelc^\ed,  and  a  tranfla- 
lion  of  them  given  to  the  public.  Perhaps  they  are  not  equal  to 
llan^ontePs  firft  productions  of  a  fimilar  nature — but  they  are  by  no 
fceaos  unworthy  of  him.  The  tree  is  not  expeCted  to  prefent  always 
to  the  eye  a  foliage  luxuriant  and  green — ihe  fummer  muft  pafs  aw  ay 
Mhc  tree  muft  fade  ‘  into  the  feer,  the  yellow  leaf/ — The  mind,  too, 
k  its  feafons — it  has  its  fpring,  its  fummer,  its  autumn,  and  its  w ii>- 
as  well  as  ‘  the  varied  year  ^ 


tr,.  as  well  as  ‘  the  varied  year  From  this  third  volume  of  Talcs 
ie  have  received  a  confiderable  degree  of  amufement.  The  Tripod 
is  a  pretty  conceit,  very  prettily  told.  The  Tripod  being 
^and  by  a  fitherman,  is  ordered  by  the  Delphic  Oracle  to  be  offered 
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as  a  prcfent  to  the  wifeft  among  the  fages  of  Greece.  It  Is  zccori* 
ingly  carried  to  e^ch,  and  each  refufes  it.  By  the  advice  of  Bias,  who 
decl  ares  the  true  fage  to  be  no  mortal  but  a  god,  it  is  at  length  feni 
back  to  the  deity  by  whofe  command  it  was  offered,  and  conlecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  there  to  ferve  a*s  a  feat  for  the  prieftefsof 
Apollo. — The  School for  trie^djhip  pofleflbs  a  fiifficient  degree  of  in, 
tercll,  but  not  much  novelty. — Hhere  nvas  no  Help  for  it  ^  is  not  defi. 
cieot  in  cither  of  thefe  requifites. — "'the  Watermen  of  Befons,  however, 
arrellcd  our  attention  more  than  any  of  the  former,  and  deferves  moft 
of  our  applaule.  This  tale  is  fcarce  furpafled  by  any  of  Marmontel’i 
former  produdions.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  prefen t  our  reader j 
with  any  extrads  from  it,  but  to  refer  them  to  the  tale  itfclf. 


Art.  14.  Jhort  Addrefs  to  the  Public  on  the  TraElice  of  cajhierin^ 
Military  Officers  nvithout  a  Trial ;  and  (i  Vindication  of  the  Condu'd 
and  political  Opinions  of  the  Author  :  to  nvhich  is  prefixed  his  Cerre- 
ftondence  ^joith  the  Secretary  at  War.  By  Hugh  Lord  SempHl.  pp,45, 
ovo.  l^.  Johnfon.  London,  1793. 

The  correfpondence  with  Sir  George  Young  tends  to  prove  that 
whatever  caufes  might  induce  his  majedy  to  difmifs  the  noble  author 
from  his  fervice,  no  reafqn  wa^  ever  given  to  his  Lordlhip.  A  letter 
from  Colonel  Grinfield  goes  to  prove  that  his  lordfhip’s  condud  u 
an  officer  had  always  been  unexceptionable.  The  addrefs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  (hews  more  honed  warmth  than  prudence. 


Art.  15.  The  Rights  of  Man^  as  exhibited  in  a  LeSlure  read  at  th 
Philofophic  Society  in  ^e^cafthf  on  the  Ztb  of  No  vember,  1775;  fat 
printing  of  vshicb  the  Society  did  the  Author  the  Honour  of  expelling  bin. 
To  voh'tcb  are  added,  the  ^eries  fent  by  the  Rev.  J.  Murray  to  tbtli- 
ciety  on  the  Ocenfion.  Alfo  a  Song  of  Triumph  for  the  People  on  tbtir 
long-loft  Rights.  Third  Edition,  pp.  24.  i2mo.  3d.  Printed  for 
the  Author,  and  fold  by  Weylandi  London,  1 793k 

The  moded  propofal  contained  in  this  little  threepenny  pamphlet 
is  no  more  than  for  the  people  to  refume  the  lands,  and,  letting  then 
out  on  leafes,  to  pay  all  the  neceflary  expences  of  government,  pcc: 
laws,'  &c.  by  the  rents  arifing  from  them.  Mr.  Murray’s  queries 
tend  to  prove  that  fome  thing  of  this  kind  was  indituted  by  theLe- 
vitical  laws. 


Art.  16.  Obfervations  on  the  EffieBs  of  the  Coal  Duty  \upon  the  rtnati 
and  thinly -peopled  Coafis  of  hritain.  .  By  James  Anderfon^  LLD> 
F.R.S.F.A.S.lAc.andEditor  oftheBee.  pp*  32.  8vo.  6d.  Kay* 
London,  1792. 

We  have  before  experienced  this  intelligent  author  to  be  well  b 
formed  on  fubjefls  of  political  economy  ;  and  his  inquiries  are  cc: 
ftantly  direded  towards  the  improvement  of  his  country.  The 
fervaiions  with  which  he  now  prefents  the  public  tend  to  ffiew, 
were  the  coal-duty  above  mentioned  removed,  the  indullry  of  thep^ 
pie  would  be  excited,  the  profperiiy  of  the  nation  promoted,  andf 
revenue  augmented  to  an  adonifhing  degree.  Thefe  are  not 
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f precarious  fuggeftions  of  fanguine  expeftation,  but  arc  confirmed  by 
nflances  within^  the  author’s  knowledge  of  finiilar  "cfFedts  refulting 
fit)m  the  operation  of  the  fame  principle, 

AtT,  17*  ^  general  Fie^  of  the  aSlual  Force  and  Re/oufeet  of  Trance 

in  January  1793.  By  William  Playfair,  pp.  51.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Stockdale.  London,  1793. 

Mr.  Playfair  affirms,  upon  Creditable  authority,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  France  could  fend  fewer  men  into  the  field,  for  any 
continuance,  and  fupply  them  wdih  nec^sflaries,  than  at  pi^efcnt ;  be- 
caufe,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages,  they  want  guards  againll  each 
other;  bccaufe  there  is  no  order,  no  regularity,  and  no  induftry, 
among  thbfe  at  home,  to  fupply  thofe  who  are  in  the  field.  In  (lead 
of  France’s  having  2,400,000  armed  men,  as  has  been  faid,  ready 
to  take  the  field,  this  author  is  confident  that  the  number  will  be 
comparatively  inconfiderable ;  and  that  thofe  who  engage  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  lervice  will  be  both  ill  fed  and  ill  clothed.  From  the  prefent 
ftate  of  that  diftradted  country,  the  juftnefs  of  thefc  conclufions  can 
fcarcely  be  queftioned.  The  pamphlet  contains  majiy  other  obferva- 
dons  of  a  fimilar  tendency. 

Art.  18.  The  genuine  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox, 
fpohn  at  the  Whig  Club  of  England^  Dec.  4,  1792.  With  a  poetical 
Expofition  of  his  political  Principles,  pp.  15.  8vo.  6d.  Stockdale. 
London,  1792. 

As  the  editor  of  this  fpeech  acknowledges  that  he  has  given  it  only 
from  imperfcdl  rccolledlion,  we  cannot  jultly  confider  it  as  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fpeech  of  Mr.  Fox,  though,  from  internal  evidence,  we  (houid 
not  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  1  he  poetical  expofition  is  a  humorous 
attempt  at  burlefque. 

AjiT.  19.  Simple  Fa^is\  or^  The  Hijlory  of  an  Orphan.  By  Mrs. 
Matthenxs.  pp.  427.  izmo.  2  vols.  6s.  fewed.  Low.  Lon¬ 
don,  1793. 

We  have  not  been  tempted  by  a  perufal  of  this  work  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  of  our  readers.  It  is  one  of  thofe  works  which  ought 
to  be 

Below  contempt,  to  praife  unknown. 

And  neither  worth'a  fmile  nor  frown. 

Art,  20.  The  Fugiti*ve  of  Folly  ;  intended  as  a  reprefentative  Sketch  of 
the  Progrefs  of  Error  from  Youth  to  Manhood^  in  a  Miniature  of  mo* 
dem  Manners  ;  nxith  Hints  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Police ^  iSc.  tsfr. 
By  Thomas  Thought  left  f  junior  %  Efq.  pp.  152.  8  VO.  2S.  Adams. 
London,  1793. 

If  there  be  not  much  to  commend  in  the  Fugitive  of  Folly,  at  lead 
there  is  not  much  10  blame.  The  fugitive  means  well,  and  often 
gives  good  advice.  When  the  intention  is  evidently  good*,  it  would* 
^  adiog  the  part  of  a  mifanthropc  to  inveigh  feverely  againft  the 
weeution, 
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Art.  21.  ^  Gonzalva  of  Cordova  \  or  ^Grenada  reconqutred.  TranJIatii 
from  the  Fnncb  of  M*tlorian.  pp*73o.  8to.  3  vols.  9s.  Johnfon, 
London,  1793. 

Wc  cannot  afford  our* readers  a  better  Idea  of  this  work  than  by  the 
following  e.xtraft  from  the  preface : 

•  I  do  not  mean  to  write  a  particular  hillory  of  the  Moors,  I  only 
wi(h  t6  record  their  principal  revolutions,  to  trace  a  faithful  model 
of  the  chafadler  and  manners  of  a  people,  which  1  have  attempted  to 
deferibe  in  the  progrefs  of  my  work,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  dif. 
triminate,  among  my  fiftions,  the  truths  which  ferve  as  their  founda- 
tion;  Such  is^  in  my  opinion,  the  certain,  and  perhaps  the  only 
'means,  of  rendering  a  book  of  mere  amufement  lefs  uiblefs  andlcfs 
frivolous.  The  Spaniffi  hiftorians,  which  I  have  confulted  with  great 
care,  have  afforded  me  but  Hule  affillancc.  Anxious  to  place,  in  the 
front  of  their  perplexed  hiftories,  the  different  princes  of  Afturia, 
^Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Caftille,  they  advert  not  to  the  Moors,  but 
when  their  wars  with  the  Chriltians  intermix  the  common  interefts  of 
both  nations:  they  feldom  if  ever  fpeak  of  the  government,  the  laws, 
and  cudoms,  of  the  enemies  of  their  faith.  The  Arabian  writers 
which  they  have  tranflat^,  give  but  little  more  light ;  mifkd  by  fa- 

'  naticifm,  and  blinded  by  a  ridiculous  pride,'  they  expatiate  with  com- 
.placency  on.  the  vidorics  of  their  nation;  they  fay  nothing  of  their 
defeats,  and  pafs  over,  without  mention,  whole  dynadies.  Some  of 
.  our  learned  men  have  coIle£t:d,  in  their  valuable  works,  what  thefe 
hidorians  have  recorded,  with  what  they  themfelves  have  obferved. 
1  have  drawn  from  thefe  fources.  I  have  lludied  the  manners  of  the 
,  Moors  in  Spanifh  romances :  in  thofe  of  the  ancient  Cadillians,  in 
manuferipts,  and  memoirs  {eiit  me  from  Madrid.  It  was  after  this 
long  and  painful  dudy  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  known  a 
people  which  refembles  no  other,  and  which  has  its  vices,  its  virtoet, 
'  Its  charaAer  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  knew 
how  to  combine  the  valour,  generofity,  and  courtefy,  of  the  koightj 
of  Europe,  with  the  tranfports  and  furious  pafEons  which  mark  the 
orientals. , 

*  *  To  obferve  more  order  with  refpefl  to  time,  and  more  peffpicuiiy 
with  refpeft  to  fa^,  1  have  divided  this  fummary  hidory  into  four 
principal  epochs^  The  fird  extends  from  the  conqueds  of  the  An* 
bians  to  the  edablifhment  of  the  Ommiades  at  Cordova.  The  fe- 
cond  comprehends' the  reigns  of  the  caliphs  of  the  Wed.  In  the 
third  I  have  colleAed  the  little  which  is  known  of  the  different 

•.fmalicr  kingdoms,  raifed  on  the  roins  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova; 
•  and  the  fourth  involves  the  hidory  of  the  fbvereigns  of  Grenada  to 
the  total  expiilfion  of  the  Moors.’ 

M.  Florian  has  connefted  amufement  with  indraflion,  and 
omne  tulit  fun'cluin* 


The  native  of  Africa’s  pamphlet  is  eminently  entitled  to  a  ferioiVs 
and  attentive  perufal.  We  think,  however,  that  he  is  not  Sufficiently 
decifivc  upon  the  fubjeft. 

Ait.  26.  Reply  iQ  the  ^ermQn  preached  before  the  Lerds  Spiritual  and 
Temporal^  cn  iP'edneJday^  'Jan*  30,  1793*  ^  Samuel y  Lord  Bijhop  op 
St^Da*vid*s.  pp.  33.  8 VO.  is.  Kidgvvay.  London,  1793. 

It  was  not  to  be  expe<5^ed  that  Dr.  Horfley  ffiould  preach  a  fermoh 
on  fuch  a  day  as  the  30ih  cf  January,  and  at  fuch  a  period  as  the 
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fircfcnt,  without  much  public  curiofity  being  excited,  and  much  pub, 
ic  difcuflion  being  produced.  The  Bilhop’s  political  opinions  are 
treated  in  the  Reply  with  much  bitternefs  and  freedom.  The  author 
frts  out  with  reprobating  the  Bi (hop’s  exordium  of  his  fermon,  iu 
which  he  confidcrs  ^  the  freedom  of  difpute  upon  matters  of  fuch 
high  importance  the  origin  of  government,  and  the  authority  of 
ibvereigns,  as  a  foolifli  indulgence#’  He  then  attempts  to  convl^^ 
the  Bilhop  of  wifhing  to  bottom  the  power  of  the  fovereign  on  ufurpa- 
tion;  in  which  wc  do  not  think  he  has  fucceeded ;  for  the  Bifhop 
contends  not  that  the  fovereign  has  a  right  to  the  exercife  of  power 
becaufe  he  has  ufurped  it,  but  becaufe  it  has  been  legally  bellowed 
upon  him.  The  author  of  the  Reply  is  more  fuccefsful  in  his  fecor.d 
attack,  for  he  convidls  the  B^lhop  of  a  total  mifreprefentation  uf  the 
principles  of  republican  writers  with  refpedl  to  a  (late  of  nature  ;  and 
perhaps  he  is  not  Icfs  fortunate  in  his  obfervations  upon  that  part  of 
the  fermon  which  refers  to  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Having  fneered  at  Dr.  Hordey’s  expofition  of  St.  Paul’s  reafoning, 
the  author  of  the  Reply  enters  into  a  (hort  difculTion  of  the  quellion, 
Whether  kings  are,  or  are  net,  the  fei  vanls  of  the  people  ?  for  which 
we  muft  refer  to  his  performance. 

And  now  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  Reply  which  by  no  means 
receives  our  approbation ;  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  execution  of 
the  King  of  France,  which  the  author  roundly  defends.  We  believe 
that  he  is  the  firft  Englilh  writer  who  has  defended  that  execution; 
and  we  truft  that  he  will  be  the  lall.  We  pafs  on  to  the  concluding 
part  of  the  fermon,  which  is  very  eloquently  reprobated  in  the  Reply, 
though  not,  in  our  opinion,  very  argumentatively  in  that  part  which 
adverts  to  the  execution  of  the  firft  Charles. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  produdlion,  which  probably  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  much  inveftigation,  difeuftion,  and  invedtive# 


Art.  27.  T'irff  Letters  adckejfed  to  a  Friend  in  In^ia,  by  a  Proprietor. 
P rind  tally  on  the  SuhjeSi  of  importing  Bengal  Sugars  into  England  ^ 
PD.  88#  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1702. 


pp.  88#  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1792. 

The  author  of  thefe  letters  inveftigates  the  propofal  of  importing 
Bengal  fugars,  upon  the  evidence  with  which  he  has  been  furnilhed 
by  fome  late  inquiries  made  into  that  fubjedt  at  the  £aft-India  Houfe. 
Ji-  feems  to  give  a  faithful  ftatement  of  fadls  and  opinions  connefled 
with  the  pradlicabllity  of  the  fcheme ;  but,  in  judging  of  its  expe¬ 
diency,  he  warmly  maintains  the  interefts  of  the  Weft-lndia  planters. 

Art.  28.  Cgnjiderations  on  the  Cofe  of  the  Debtors  in  this  Kingdom. 
By  C.  ^K,Johnfonf  of  the  Hon,  Society  of  Lincoln^ s-Inn^  PP*4)* 
js.  6d.  Stewart.  London,  1793. 

The  number  and  (late  of  thofe  at  prefent  in  confinement  for  debt, 
are  undoubtedly  objedls  which  merit  ^he  public  attention,  not  only  in 
fi  fympathetic,  but,  what  is  yet  more  interefting  to  the  nation,  a  poli¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  pretends  not  to  fur- 
ni(b  any  fpecific  plan  for  remedying  the  evilj.  but  he  mentions  a  few 
Jiints,  formerly  fuggeited,  and  recommends  the  profecution  of  the 
pyrpofe  with  laudable  earnefinefs. 

Art. 
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AiT*  19*  ^  Tour  through  the  Theatre  of  War ^  in  the  Months  of  No^ 
vember  and  December  1 792,  and  January  1 793 .  Interfperfed  •with  a 
Variety  of  curious t  entertaining^  and  military  Anecdotes,  T 7  •which  art 
jubjoinedf  intereHing  Particulars  of  the  Death  of  Louis  XVL  By  an 
iyf^wiinefs  of  the  FaQ,  pp.  148.  8vo.  3s.  Bew.  London,  1793. 

part  of  the  fubftancc  of  this  Tour  has  appeared  in  letters  publifhcd 
in  the  Diary.  The  places  which  are  the  theatre  of  war  having  been 
often  defcribed  by  travellers,  this  prod uft ion  affords  no  other  novelty 
than  what  relates  to  temporary  circumftanccs,  or  occafional* incidents, 
among  which  we  meet  with  nothing  that  claims  any  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  We  are  thence,  however,  enabled  to  inform  our  readers,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  tourift^  that  General  Dumourier  is  not  a  Pruffian 
by  birth,  as  has  been  reported,  but  the  fon  of  a  commiffary  of  the 
army.  His  father  was  a  man  of  literary  talents,  and  tranflated  from 
the  Italian  the  celebrated  poem  *  La  Secchia  Rapita,'  of  Ricciardetp, 

better  known  by  the  name  of  ^  II  Taffoni/ 

\ 

MEDICAL.  • 

Art.  30.  General  Inflruftions  for  the  Choice  of  Wines  and  Spintuous 
Liquors,  Dedicated  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  cf  Wales,  Part  /. 
dtf  'ertbes  thofe  Wines  ikhich  are  beji  to  be  ufed  at  the  Tables  of  the  Opu* 
lent.  Part  II,  points  out  thofe  Wines  •which  a^one  ought  to  be  admU 
wftered  to  the  Sick,  Part  III,  contains  Inftruilions  concerning  Spirit 
tuous  Liquors,  •with  Methods  for  deteliing  Abufes  in  them.  And  Part  W. 
an  Account  of  matty  Diforders  cured  by  the  Wine  called  Toc-kay  de 
Efpegna ;  fwith  Copies  of  Letters  to  fome  great  Perfonages  on  the  Subjell 
qf  that  Wine ;  as  alfo  Copies  of  Letters  from  Perfons  of  Dijiinllion  re¬ 
lative  to  its  extraordinary  Ejfefls,  The  •whole  ejfentially  ufeful  in  ail 
Families,  By  D,  McBride,  pp.  86.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Murray.  Lon- 
,don,  1793. 

Mr,  McBride  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  kinds  and  qua¬ 
lities  of  wines  and  of  fpirituous  liquors  ;  with  regard  to  the  latter  of 
which  he  gives,  fome.cafy  direftions  for.detefting  fophiftication.  He 
highly  extols  the  curative  virtues  of  a  wine  which  he  calls  Toc-kay  dc 
Eipagna;  and  indeed,  as  far  as  ample  certificates  can  avail,  he  feems 
to  have  proved  fuccefsful  in  endeavouring  to  ettablifh  its  reputation. 

Art.  31,  A  PraSlical  Treat  fe  on  the  Efficacy  of  Stiocolobium,  or  Cow- 
hage  (the'Dollchos  Prurient  of  Linnteus),  internally  cdmiwjiered  in 
Dijeafes  occafioned  by  Worms,  To  •which  are  added ^  Ob/ervations  on 
other  Anthelmintics  of  the  Weft~lndies,  By  William  Chatnberlainei  Sur¬ 
geon,  Fello^w  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  The  Fifth  Edition, 
pp.  92.  8vo.  2S.  Printed  for  the  Author,  No.  29,  Aylelbury- 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  London.  1792- 

The  cowhage,  or  cowitch,  has  been  for  fome  years  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  anthelmintic;  and  the  teftimony  adduced  in  its  Livour  by 
Mr.  Chamberlaine,  mult  add  to  the  reputation  it  has  obtained.  The 
part  of  the  plant  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  the  fetac,  adhering  to  the  out¬ 
bids  of  the  pod.  When  viewed  through  a  microfeope,  they  appear  tob« 
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long  fpkolc,  ne^ie-ffiaped,  hollow^  tranfparent,  and'  armed  with 
p:>ints,  cxquifitcly  fi)arp  and  fine.  Their  mode  of  adion^  therefore, 
ts  juilly  fuppoled  to  be  mechanical  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  proper 
quantity  of  ^e  dofc,  it  may  be  confidercd  as  arbitrary.  The  ufu’al 
avay  of  preparing  and  adirinifiering  it  by  the  prefent  author,  has  been 
in  the  form  of  an  ele^^uary,  with  honey,  mplaffei,  or  fyrup,  of  a  thick 
confii^cncc.  Of  this  elc^uary  he  gives  a  tca-fpoonful  to  young  chil. 
dren  ;  and  to  adults  one,  or  even  two  taWe-fpoonfuls  in  a  mornirig 
fading.  This  may  be  repeated  for  two  of  three  mornings;  but  in 
general  there  is  fcldom  occafion  to  go  beyond  the  th»rd  dpfe ;  and  a 
purge  of  f  )me  kind  or  other,  commonly  completes  the  cure 
O'  the  tfpi^-  Notwitbllanding  the  (harp  fpiculx  of  the  cowhage,  a 
perience  evinces  that 't  may  be  adminillered  vvith  perft  ft  fafety  tothc 
ilomach  and  bowels ;  as  the  n.itural  mucus  with  wLicli  thofe  organs 
are  covered  defends  them  from  irritation.  There  are,  however,  par- 
ticular  cafes  in  which  the  exhibition  of  this*  medicine  might  prove 
dangerous.  Kcr  inftance,  where  the  mucus  of  the  domach  andin- 
tcllines  is  abraded,  or  diminifh'ed,  from  dyfentery,  cholera  morbus,  or 
any  other  caufc;  or  whe»e  there  is  a  tendency  towards  inflammation 
in  any  pait  of  the  intedinal  canal.  I'he  author  gives  fuitable  direc. 
lions  for  preparing  the  medicine,  and  recites  many  cafes  of  its 
efficacy. 

Art.  32.  Treat  i/e  concfr^'ng  the  Preperties  avd  Fj/eHs  of  Coffit, 
The  Fifth  Edition,  ^vith  confiderahU  /idditiotrs.  By  Benjamin 

D,  Phyfician  to  Chdfea  Hofpital,  Member  f  the  Cortege  of  PbjJi- 
(ians  of  I  ondon,  of  the  Uni'verjity  of  I  eyden,  of  the  American  Philofo’ 
fhtcdl  Society,  (Ac.  Author  of  a  Treat  ife  qh  Dropfcai  Difeafes,  Military 
Operations,  and  the  Climate  of  the  IVeJi  Indies,  pp.  80.  8vo.  is.. 
Scwftl.  London,  1792. 

In  this  treatife  Dr.  Mofeley  carnedly  recommends  the  culii- 
vation  and  general  ufc  of  codee ;  the  former  as  conducing  to  the 
political  advantage  of  the  nation,  and  the  latter  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Doftpr  even  prefers  Wed-India  coffee,  when  cul¬ 
tivated,  well  picked,  and  well  cured,  to  the  bed  Arabian  coffee.  He 
is  at  great  pains  to  invalidate  the  objeftidns  which  have  been  made 
to  the  phy(ical  properties  of  this  commodity,  and  endeavours  to  (hew 
that  they  arife  more  from  the  management  in  the  toading,  than  from 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  cofiee-bean.  The  treatife  contains  much 
information  relative  to  the  fubjeft;  and  whatever  may  be  the  refult 
of  the  author’s  efforts  to  introduce  the  general  ufe  of  coffee,  the 
planters  at  lead  may  congratulate  themfelves  on  having  acquired  fo 
xealous  an  advocate  for  the  intereds  of  the  Wed -India  iflands. 


Art.  33.  Modern  Patriot  ifm ;  in  Anfwer  to  the  Letter  of  the  Bight  //ii 
C.J.  Fox  to  his  Confiituents,  pp.  37.  8vp.  is.  6d.  Hookhamani 
Co.  Loudon,  1793. 

An  animated  and  argumentative  expodularion  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
eonduft  he  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  ftilion  ^ 

parliament; 
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parliirocnt*;  accompanied  with  remarks  on  that  gentleman’s  letter  to 
cleftors  of  Weftminller,  The  author,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
defends  adminiftration  for  refufing  to  acknowledge  M.  Chauvelin  at 
the* agent  of  the  republic,  contends  that,  by  the  coriefpf^uJcncc  with 
him,  every  cffential  purpofc  of  a  negociation  was  anfwered ;  and 
points  out  the  unfa tis factory  nature  of  the  replies  of  France  to  the  re- 
tjuifiiions  of  our  cabinet.  This  pamphlet  goes  further  towards  a  com¬ 
plete  defence  of  adminiftration  than  any  we  have  hitherto  feen,  and 
is  at  the  fame  time  exempt  from  that  pcrfonal  rancour  which  too 
often  difgraccs  the  pages  of  our  bed  political  writers. 

Art.  34*  LiUer  to  Lord  Grenville;  in  nvhicb  the  prefent  State  of  tht 

Pritijh  Nation  is  conJsdereJ  in  rejpeSi  to  France  pp.  104..  8vo.  25. 6d. 

Debrctt.  London,  1793. 

A  manly,  temperate,  and  judicious  performance.  The  author  poinfi 
outthc  abfurdity  of  introducing  a  republic  among  the  people  of  France, 
whofe  extent  of  territory,  and  profligacy  of  manners,  render  them  to¬ 
tally  incapable  of  living  under  fuch  a  form  of  government.  He  ar¬ 
gues  in  favour  of  the  Bridlh  conflitution,  from  the  experience  of  the 
bleffihgs  the  nation  enjoys  under  it ;  condemns  the  ideal  fyllcm  of 
equality  which  the  National  Convention  has  made  the  bafis  of  their 
innovating  plans ;  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  focieties  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  freedom  of  the  preis;  and 
illuftrates  the  whole  of  his  obiervations  by  apt  quotations  from'Hume, 
Montefquieu,  Blackilone,  and  Burke. 
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JEALOUSY  OF  REPUBLICS. 

INGRATITUDE  is  the  great  political  vice  of  republics; 
*  and  treachery  is  the  infeparable  concomitant  of  ingratitude. 
They  require  a  degree  of  integrity  in  their  fervants  to  which 
few  can  attain;'  they  exercife  a  portion  of  jealoufy  from  whofe 
penetration  no  excellence  is  fecure.  In  the  rnome  t  of  fuccefs 
unbounded  confidence  is  repofed  in  the  individual  who  promoted 
U;  but  when  misfortune  excites  fufpicion,  the  fame  individual 
is  the  carlieft  victim  of  its  operation. 

THE  GENERAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  COMMONWEALTH 

retired  before  the  Auftrians  defeated,  but  not  difgraced  ;  ad¬ 
mired  by  l)js  troops,  and  refpedted  by  his  opponents.  In  an- 
jf»ent  Rome  he  might  have  been  th;fnked,  like  another  Varro, 

for 
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for  not  defpairing  of  his  country;  in  modern  Paris  he  was  ca. 
lumnlated  without  inveftigation,  and  doomed  to  deftruftion 
without  the  form  of  inquiry.  'Phe  National  Convention,  for¬ 
getful  of  the  danger  which  hung  over  their  heads,  and  of  the 
merits  of  the.  officer  who  had  formerly  faved  them  from  deftruc^ 
tion,  refolved  to  arreft  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fum- 
mon  him  before  a  tribunal  which  was  equivalent  to  condemna. 
tion,  and  whofe  members  would  be  at  once  his  judges  and  exe¬ 
cutioners.  Unwilling  to  encounter  certain  deftruftion  by  pa- 
tiently  fubmitting  to  the  predominating  influence  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  fa£tion,  he  determined  to  atone  for  his  paft  offences  by 
proclaiming  the  infant  Dauphin 

king  of  the  french, 

% 

and  reftoring  the  conftitution  which  had  received  the  fanflion  of 
his  unfortunate  predeceffor.  In  the  execution  of  this  fcheme 
he  relied  on  the  fupport  of  the  forces  he  commanded,  the  aid  of 
the  Imperialills,  and  the  numerous  adherents  to  royalty  in 
France.  His  confidence  was,  in  fome  meafure,  juftified  by  the 
facility  with  which  he  feized  the  commiffioners,  and  the  coun¬ 
tenance  he  received  from  the  Emperor’s  generals.  He  might 
imagine  that  his  fellow-citizens,  wearied  of  the  domination  of 
their  prefent  rulers,  would  flock  in  crowds  to  his  ftandard,  and 
rally  under  the  banners  of  that  fyftem  of  government  from 
which  they  once  expeSed  fo  much  happinefs.  Whatever  faults 
might  be  imputed  to  the  late  king,  the  circumftances  of  his 
d^ath  had  completely  obliterated  them  from  the  memory  of  the 
humane  and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  could  nei¬ 
ther  affeft  the  title,  nor  regulate  the  conduct,  of  the  monarch 
who  was  fubftituted  in  his  ftead.  He  would  be  at  once  the  ob- 
je6l  of  the  people’s  choice  and  care;  and  as  he  had  never  tailed 
of  the  odious  prerogatives  which  his  anceftors  exercifed,  he 
would  be  more  completely  qualified  to  difeharge  the  office  of  B 
firft  magiftrate  in  a  free  ftate.  This  event,  while  it  reftoreJ  B 
internal  tranquillity,  would  at  the  fame  time  re-eftablifh  the  ge-  B 
neral  repofe  of  the  great  European  community,  and  pave  th:  B 
way  for  the  extcnfion  of  rational  liberty  through  every  corner  B 
cf  the  continent.  But  however  defirable  this  alteration  might  B 
be,  and  however  beneficial  the  confequences  refulting  from  ItfB 
many  things  concurred  to  prevent  Dumourier  from  being  con-B, 
lidered  as  the  proper  inflrument  to  bring  it  about.  The  changcB^ 
in  his  fentiments  had  onlv  taken  place  when  the  current  of  fnc-B  i 
cefs  was  turned.  The  crimes  of  the  Convention  infpired  thcli 
repeller  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  the  hero  of  jemappes^ 
with  no  emotions  of  horror ;  his  talents  were  confecrated  to  tbcB^ 
propagation  of  their  principles,  aiid  his  victories  infured  then!§ - 

impunit;^ 
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Impunity  for  all  their  tranfgrefilons.  The  rude  hand  of  Cobourg 
alone  removed  the  film  from  his  eyes,  enabled  him  clearly  to 
difeern  the  badnefs  of  the  caufe  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
tending,  and  fincerely  to  deplore  the  mifehiefs  with  which  his 
achievements  had  been  attended.  Even  the  repeated  checks  he 
received  were  fcarcely  fufficient  to  convince  him  of  his  miftake  \ 
and  nothing  but  apprehenfion  for  his  perfonal  lafety  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  betray  thofe  interetts  which  he  once  fo  ardently 
ji  rfpoufed. 

It  muft  likewife  be  remembered  that 
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THE  SEEDS  OF  REPUBLICANISM 

were  fown  with  an  unfparing  hand  by  the  Conftituent  Aflembly, 
The  (hort  period  which  elapfed  between  the  termination  of 
their  labours  and  the  calling  of  the  Convention,  was  fpent  in 
perpetual  ftruggles  between  the  crown  to  recover  its  loft  au¬ 
thority,,  and  the  democracy  to  obtain  its  entire  deftruftion; 
while  both  branches  of  the  legiflature  were  equally  regardlefs  of 
their  reciprocal  duties,  and  equally  ambitious  of  mutual  en¬ 
croachments.  The  interference  of  the  combined  powers  alien¬ 
ated  the  minds  of  the  moderate  party,  which  was  lincerely 
attached  to  the  conftitution,  and  induced  it  to  give  its  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  Jacobin  fad^ion.  I'he  hatred  of  royalry,  which 
pervades  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  is  not  derived  from  a  perfonal 
animofity  againft  a  particular  monarch,  but  originates  in  an 
abhorrence  to  the  kingly  office ;  and  in  their  eftimation  the 
wielding  of  a  feeptre  would  be  fufficient  to  convert  an  Aurelius 
into  a  Nero.  The  fupporters  of  the  ancient  dcfpotifm,  and  the 
framers  of  the  new  conftitution,  have  been  involved  in  one  un- 
diftinguiftied  decree  of  profeription: .  the  efforts  which  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  military  enables  the  Convention  to  difplay,  and 
that  defire  of- domination  which  ever  accompanies  liberation 
from  fervitude,  will  awe  the  difeontented  into  filence,  and  in- 
fpire  their  adherents  with  confidence.  The  rettoration  of  the 
government  of  1791  would  be  almoft  as  obnoxious  to  the  emi- 
rant  princes  and  the  judicial  and  ecclefiaftical  arlftocracies  of 
ranee  as  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  fyfteni ;  and  the  courts 
iDf  Auftria  and  Pruffia  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  zealous  in 
|a  caufe  which  they  ufed  every  method  to  deftroy  in  the  courfc 
^"»f  laft  fummer.  Dumourier,  by  his  defertiop,  has  provided 
or  his  own  (afety ;  and  by  the  imprifonment  of  the  commiffioners 
e  has  obtained  fome  pledge  for  the  fecurily  of  the  royal  fa- 
ily;  but  this  occurrence  can  give  us  no  aflurance  that  peace 
ill  be  fpeedily  or  permanently  re-eftablifhed. 

The  reftoration  of  the  Imperial  authority  in  the 
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low  COUNTRIES 

was  the  immediate  confequence  of  the  Auftrian  vidorles, 
When  the  fplcndid  miferies.  of  royalty  attra^^i  fo  much  regard, 
the  homely  forrows  of  the  vulgar  demand  Ibmc  (hare  of  our 
fympathy.  In  the  courfe  of  this  conteft  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  have  been  doomed  to  feel  ‘  every:  fad  variety  of 
^  pain ; -and  change  of  place  is  only  change- of  woe/  Atone 
moment  they  were  ftifled  in  the  embraces  of  French  fraternifersj 
at  another  forced  to  crouch  beneath  the  fword  of  military  vio, 
Icnce;  at  one  time  compelled  to  embrace  a  feheme  of  anarchy, 
and  at  another  to  fubmit  to  a  fyftem  of  oppreflion  which  violated 
every  principle  of  genuine  liberty  and  falutary  fubordination, 
The  pofl’eflion  of  thefe  provinces  is  no  longer  obtained  by  mul¬ 
tiplied  fieges  of  fortified  towns,  which  contrail  the  extent  o{ 
warlike  operations,  and  confine  their  confequenccs  within  a 
narrower  fpherc  \  their  difmantlcd  cities  muft  yield  to  the  attack 
of  a  fuccefsful  army;  and  a  fingle  battle  'may  bring  upon  the 
country  a  train  of  calamities  which  it  is  as  fruitlefs  to  refift  as  it 
is  impoffible  to  efcape.  Perhaps,  however,  the.  conducl  of 
France  was  more  deltrudlive  qf  the  domeftic  repofc  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  more  inimical  to  the  habits  they  had  acquired,  and  the 
prejudices  they  had  imbibed,  than  the  moft  arbitrary  ads  of 
their  former  matters.  Their  afFedlion  for  the  Catholic  faith 
muft  have  infpired  them  with  indignation  againft  thofe  lawlefs 
innovators  who  were  fubftituting  a  code  of  infidelity  in  its 
ftead ;  the  tumultuous  afiemblies  which  were  fummoned  toge¬ 
ther  under  the  aufpices  of  the  republic,  and  the  rafti  proceedings 
by  which  thofe  meetings  were  diftinguittied;  muft  have  revived 
their  prediledlion  for  thofe  ariftocracic  tribunals  which  admi- 
niftered  municipal  juftice  with  impartiality,  however  adverfo 
they  might  be  fuppofed  to  the  prog  refs  of  political  freedom.  If 
the  governors  of  the  Low  Countries  remember,  in  the  feafon 
of  returning  profperity,  the  promifes  of  which  they  were  fo  li¬ 
beral  on  the  eve  of  their  late  expulfion,  it  may  ftill  be  poffibic 
to  infure  a  ftable  and  happy  conftitution  to  this  hitherto  dif- 
tra£led  territory.  In  common  with  every  other  ftate  on  the 
continent,  it  retains  the  rudiments  of  that  feudal  fyftem  of  le^ 
giflation  and  policy  which  the  refearches  of  the  profoundeft  in¬ 
quirers,  and  the  ex|>erience  of  many  centuries,  have  proved  to 
be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  a  form  of  government  the 
moft  adapted  to  European  manners,  and  the  moft  congenial  to 
the  prefent  condition  of  mankind,  without  recurring  to  the  vi- 
fionary  fpeculations  of  political  economifts,  or  the  almoft  ob¬ 
literated  examples  of  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  Bnt 
in  order  to  accomplifh  this  purpofe,  thefe  provinces  muft  ^ 
3  ’  ■  ‘  emancipated 
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emancipated  from  their  dependence  on  the  Imperial  court,  and 
their  fubjeftion  to  a  foreign  (landing  army.  Of  this  event  there 
i$  unfortunately  little  probability  at  the  prefent  era,  and  the  ex- 
celTes  of  the  French  have  removed  the  profpedl  to  a  greater 
dilhncc  than  ever,  as  their  revolutions  have  had  the  effed  of 
perfuading  many  enlightened  minds  to  leave  the  amendment  of 
their  condition  to  focicties  perverted  from  their  original  end, 
the  fantoftic  improvements  of  polifhed  life,  or  the  arbitrary 
conceffions  of.fovercign  authority,  rather  than  to  principles  de¬ 
duced  from  the  laws  of  truth  and  reafon  combining  to  form  a 
drift  political  union  among  various  independent  communities. 

A  CONGRESS 

has  taken  place  at  Antwerp  between  the  leaders  of  the  confe¬ 
derate  armies,  to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  continuing  the 
contcfl.  Had  this  precaution  been  taken  before  the  war  began, 
the  effufion  of  human  blood  might  have  been  fpared,  general 
peace  preferved,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  remained  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancellors.  Two  plans  feem  to  have  offered 
thcmfelves  to  the  confideration  of  the  allies:  either  by  taking 
pofl'effion  of  the  frontier  towns  to  confine  the  French  within 
their  own  dominions;  or,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  royal  party, 
to  deftroy  the  republic.  I'he  refillance  which  the  combined 
armies  experienced  in  the  courfe  of  laft  fummer  fuggefted,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  propriety  of  moderation ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  apprchenfions  which  might  be  entertained  for  the  fpreading 
of  the  doftrines*  of  the  apoftles  of  liberty  in  the  Convention, 
which’were  rather  checked  in  their  growtii  than  totally  eradi¬ 
cated,  (hewed  the  necefTity  of  further  exertion.  The  behaviour 
of' the  French  might  be  partly  attributed  to  the  defpair  with 
which  they ‘were.. feized_ on  the  ._approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
partly  to  the  enthuliafm  wh»ch  follows  fuccefs.  It  would  be 
prudent  to  avoid  exciting  the  defpair  which  had  already  done 
fuch  mifehief,  or  rekindling  that  enthufiafm  by  Hiking  a  reverfe 
of  fortune.  The  impropriety  of  negociating  with  the  ruling 
powers  in  France,  w’as  an  additional  reafon  for  adopting  the  de- 
fenfive  fyftem.  Tired,  if  not  fatiated,  w^ith  mutual  (laughter, 
the  remnant  which  efcaped  might  either  provide  for  their  owm 
fafety,  by  reftoring  the  monarchy;  or,  if  their  obftinacy  (hould 
provoke  a  renewal  of  hoftilities,  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  their 
exafperated  antagohifts.  The  difunion  which  fubfifted  in  the 
Convention  was  battening  the  dilTolution  of  that  alTembly;  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  dettroyed*  by  a  nation  whofe  confidence  it 
‘had  abufed,  and  whofe  dilTenfions  it  bad  jiot  terminated,*  but  had 
‘prolonged. 
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THE  COURTS  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA, 

th6  original  fomcnters  of  the  conteft,  might  atone  for  their  pall 
temerity  by  their  prefent  moderation,  and  by  their  conduit,  de. 
monftrate  to  the  world  that  they  have  not  been  actuated  bv  the 
luft  of  power,  or  ambition  of  conqueft;  that  their  viitories 
have  been  obtained  not  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  their  terri¬ 
tories  or  gratifying  their  refentment,  but  to  fecure  their  own  au. 
thofity,  and  reftore  peace  to  the  European  continent;  The 
cafe  of 

bREAT-BRlTAIN,  HOLLAND,  AND  SPAIN, 

is  diftinguifhable  from  that  of  the  other  countries  at  war  with 
the  republic.  The  innovating  fpirit  which  direcSted  the  counfels 
of  France,  the  flagrant  violation  of  treaties  long  adhered  to,  the 
danger  which  was  threatened  to  governments  long  eftabliflied, 
impofed  upon  them  the  neceflity  of  a  rupture  in  a  manner  too 
obvious  to  be  refilled,  and  too  prefling  to  be  fliunned.  But 
though  to  retaliate  may  be  juft,  to  forbear  is  more  expedient. 
Though  we  have  been  injured  by  attempts  to  excite  feditionin 
this  country,  though  the  wealth  and  wealenefs  of  our  allies  ren¬ 
dered  them  an  eafy  and  a  tempting  prey  to  their  rapacious  and 
impoveriflied  antagonifts,  yet  if  we  are  fecured,  and  the  Dutch 
protected,  it  would  be  confiftent  with  the  magnanimity  and 
philanthropy  of  Britons  to  ftop  the  current  of  thofe  calamities 
which  are  defolating  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Adminiftration 
glories  in  having  faved  the  States  of  Holland  from  the  defpotic 
ambition  of  France;  zealous  (as  from  recent  events  we  may 
prefume)  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  relir 
gion,  yet  with  boundlefs  generofity  it  fupported  the  tottering 
throne  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  difpirited  fucceflbrs  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  from  the  potent  attack  of  the  Ruffian  tyrant;  and,  after 
thefe  occurrences,  can  we  imagine  it  will  enter  into  the  grand 
confederacy  againft  the  freedom  of  mankind,  becaufe  its  facred 
gifts  have  been  abufed  by  tlie  mifereant  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention? 

During  the  courfc  of 

THE  PRESENT  WAR 

the  fucceflTes  on  either  fide  have  never  been  of  a  partial  nature. 
The  conquefts  of  Dumourier  and  Cuftine  were  achieved  ;i' 
nearly  the  fame  inftant;  and  about  the  fame  time  they  havi 
been  deftined  to  defeat  and  difappointment.  The  military  forc^ 
of  the  Germanic  empire  has,  when  properly  dircdled,  betr 
commonly  found  fuperior  to  that  of  France}  but  the  difunlo: 
cf  the  various  members  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  the  dil! 
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culty  of  reconciling  its  oppofing  interefts,  have  itiadc  its  weight 
lefs  known,  and  its  exertions  lefs  formidable.  Upon  the  exifting 
occafion  this  difcordance  has  difappeared,  and  the  houfes  of  Au- 
ftria  and  Brandenburgh  drawing  the  inferior  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire  around  them  by  a  refiftlefs  attradVian,  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  difplaying  the  ftrength  and  refources  of  the  aggregate 
body.  The  F  rench  commander  has  been  already  checked  by 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  and  Mentz  alone  remains  of  his  much- 
vaunted  acquifitions.  This  city  he  feems  refolved  to  defend  to 
the  utmoft  extremity ;  but  his  forces  are  too  difpirited,  his  cha¬ 
racter  too  extravagant,  and  his  fupplies  too  feeble,  to  fuppofe  he 
will  be  capable  of  a  long  refiftance;  and  his  difeomfiture  wifi 
lay  open  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  France  to  the 
incurfions  of  the  allied  armies.  Savoy  will  be  then  the  only  re¬ 
maining  conqueft  which  the  republic  retains :  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  is  too  weak  to  attempt  its  recovery  without  foreign  aid ; 
Its  rclinquifliment  will  probably  be  the  firft  ftipulation  if  a  pa¬ 
cification  can  be  efFefted;  and  it  is  more  owing  to  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  unforefeen  circumftances  than  the  vigour  of  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Turin,  or  the  valour  of  the  Piedmontefe  troops,  that,  the 
three-coloured  flag,  is  not  flying  on  the  Vatican,  and  the  fuc- 
cellbr  of  St.  Peter  a  prifoner  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 


CREAT-BRITAIN. 

Yhe  permanency  of  the  prefent  adminiftration  Is  founded  on 
the  perfonal  talents  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Though 
he  has  been  aided  by  the  pradlical  knowledge  of  bufinefs  for 
which  Mr.  Dundas  is  diftinguiftied,  though  he  has  been  affifted 
in  one  part  of  his  career  by  the  mafeuline  fenfe  of  Thurlow, 
and  in  another  by  the  courtly  elocution  of  Loughborough,  yet 
the  ultimate  reliance  of  the  natron  has  been  placed  upon  him 
alone.  Called  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  the  helm  of  affairs  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  in  the  crifis  of  a  political  malady,  from 
which  nothing  but  its  own  internal  energy  could  recover  it,  the 
favourable  fymptoms  which  followed  his  nomination  muft  be 
rather  attributed  to  general  exertion  than  to  individual  merit, 
however  confpicuous.  ‘  If  (fays  the  fagacious  Montefquieu) 
*  a  ftate  is  deftroyed  by  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  Ibme  more  general 
^  caufe  muft  have  made  the  lofs  of  a  battle  produciive  of  fuch 
'  an  event.*  And  if  this  country  was  faved  by  the  capacity  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  its  fituatidn,  independent  of  his  efforts,  muft  have 
enabled  him  to  efFe£l  this  beneficial  alteration  in  our  condition. 
This  obfervation  does  not,  however,  derogate  from  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  minifter,  which  is  founded  upon  exertions  in  which 
none  can  participate,  and  in  rneafures  of  which  few  can  claim 

’  a  lhare. 
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a  fliare.  After  having  for  many  years  fubdued,  by  the  fu, 

Erriority  of  his  fugle  genius,  the  once  fplendid  oratory  of 
urkc,  the  brilliant  argumentation  of  Fox,  the  logical  acute, 
nefs  of  Wyndham,  and  the  farcaftic  wit  of  Sheridan;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  feffion,  he  divided  his  opponents 
among  each  other,  by  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  his  condudl,  and  the  reftitude  of  his  views. 
Careful  in  the  colleftion  of  the  public  money,  and  frugal  in  its 
expenditure,  he  has  increafed  the  revenue,  and  diminiflied  the 
national  debt.  But  as  he  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  conne£led  the  flourithing  ftate  of  Great  Britain  with 
his  own  continuance  in  power,'fo  it  may  now  be  imagined 
that  the  calamities  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  commu. 


nity  can  be  alleviated  only  by  his  removal  from  office, 
the  provifions  of  the  alien  bill  he  has  been  upbraided  with 


infringing  the  known  prerogatives  of  the  crown;  and  by 
the  ad  for  preventing  traiterous  correfpondence,  with  hav¬ 
ing  introduced  a  portion  of  feverity  into  our. criminal  code, 
equally  derogatory  from  the  mild  genius  of  Britilh  legiflatiori, 
and  the  general  illumination  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Aftivc 
and  indefatigable  in  the  difeharge  of  his  peculiar  duties,  he  has 
been  accufed  of  having  introduced  flothfulnefs  and  inability  into 
other  departments  of  the  ftate.  In  order  to  wipe  off  the  latter 
imputation,  wc  would  advife  him,  to  awaken  the  firft  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  the  fecretary  at  war,  from  the  flumber  in  which 
they  are  indulging;  and  if  we  are  engaged  in  a  conteft  for 
our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  our  religion,  let  it  be  conduced 
with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  objefts  in 
difpute,  and  an  alacrity  which  alone  will  bring'it  to  a  fpeedy 
and  honourable  termination. 


^  Communications  for  The  English  .Review  an  requejitd  U 
he  fent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  nJhcre  Sulh 
feribers  for  this  Montblj  Performanct  are  re/peflfullj  dejirtd  to  givt  h 
their  Nameu 
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